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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AMmonGsT the various benefits which the volumes 
of the Naturalist’s Library have conferred upon 
the study of Natural Science, not the least valu- 
able has been the publication of groupes, or fami- 
lies, of animated beings, of the extent of which 
we know that the public in general had no pre- 
vious conception. 

Such is our present volume on the history of the 
Amphibious Carnivora, in which are described all the 
known species, illustrated by numerous plates and 
wood-cuts, and these interesting details congregated 
together at the very trifling expense of six shillings. 

In the course of a few months we shall lay be- 
fore our readers two volumes on the history of the 
Dog, from the pen and pencil of that accomplished 
naturalist, Colonel Hamilton Smith. They are now 
inthe press, and every exertion is being made to 
expedite the details. Before their appearance, how- 
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ever, we hope to have the pleasure to bring out the 
long-promised volume on the introduction to bn 
tesnolosy, by the Rev. James Duncan, the contri- 
butor of our other volumes devoted to that depart- 
nent; anda most interesting volume on the listory 
of Geos, by the Rev. William Danbar, being also In 
wwe peess, will soon be in the irands of our sub- 
sertbers. “Phe second po.tion of the Birds of Britain, 


hy the Iuditor, is also in the press. 
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NOTICE 
OF TOE 
NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 


BY PROFESSOR RENNIE, 


From the Field Naturalists Magazine, 
London, March, \833. 


‘ We have seen a specimen copy of this work, 
which exceeds in cheapness any thing which has 
hitherto appeared in this speculating age. ‘There are 
upwards of thirty beautiful engravings, remarkable 
for scientific accuracy both in the outlines and the 
colouring, and all for six shillings. ‘Yo those who are 
acquainted with the previous writings of Sir William 
Jardine, we need not say that theglescriptions which 
he has given of the subjects of Mr Lizars’s elegant 
plates, fully bear out the opinion we have already 
expressed and exemplified in our notice of Sir Wil- 
liam’s Notes to the American Ornithology. When 
the volume is regularly published, we shall take an 
early opportunity of noticing its contents, and in the 


meantime we wish all success to the praiseworthy 
undertaking.” 
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Notice from Professor Rennie’s Field Naturalist’s Magazine. 
Junnary 1853. 

Tuerk can be no question that Sir W. Jardine stands 
ina high rank among our living British Naturalists, 
a rank which the Notes before us, as well as those he 
has given to “ White’s Selborne,” would entitle us to 
claim for him, independently of what he has done in 
his splendid work on British Birds. With the excep- 
tion of one thing also, which we shall not now stop to 
discuss, he can write with an elegance and spirit, very 
superior to the meagre and uninteresting matter 60 
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frequently met with in works on this subject. His 
Life of Wilson accordingly, is admirable: and we re- 
gret much that our plan, and still more our limits, 
forbid us to touch this portion of the work, even ina 
sketch. We must confine ourselves to Sir William’s 
Notes ; and here we have a rich fund of accurate re- 
mark and interesting detail, such as could only have 
come from an original observer of nature. The first 
which attracts our attention is a spirited and accu- 
rate sketch of the jays; different, very different in- 
deed, from Wilson’s text, but still very excellentin its 
way. Sir William says :— 


“ The colours of their plumage sre brown, grey, blue, 
and black, and in some distributed with sober chastity, while 
in others the deep tint and decided markings rival the rich- 
est pems. 


Proud of cerulean stains, 
From Heaven's unsullied arch purloined, the jay 
Screams hoarse. Gisporne’s Walks in a Forest. 


“In geographical distribution, we find those of splemdid 
plumage following the warmer climates, and associating 
there with our ideas of Mastern magnificence; while the 
more sober dressed, and, in our opinion, not the least plea- 
sing, range through more temperate and northern regions, or 
those exalted tracts in tropical countries, where all the pro- 
ductions, in some manner, receive the impress of an Alpine 
or northern station. This is nowhere better exemplified 
than in specimens lately sent to this country from the lofty 
and extensive plains of the Himmalaya, where we have al- 
ready met with prototypes of the European jay, black and 
green woodpeckers, greater titmouse, and natcracker, They 
inhabit woody districts, in their disposition they. are cuan- 
ning, bold, noisy, active, and restless, but docile and easily 
tamed, when introduced to the care of man, and are capable 
of being taught tricks and varions sounds. They feed in- 
discriminately, and according to circumstances, either on 
animal or vegetable substances ; plundering nests of their 
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eggs and young, and even, in the more exposed farm-yards, 
disappointing the hopes of the mistress in the destruction of 
a favourite brood. They are also robbers of orchards and 
gardens of their finest fruits; but, when without the reach 
of these luxuries, they will be content to satisfy their hun- 
ger with natare’s own productions, the wild berries, or fruits 
and seeds of the forest and the field.”——Vol. 1. p. 5, 6, Note. 


This is generalising to some purpose; and is pre- 
cisely the sort of Natural History with which every 
reader must be pleased. Sir William’s brief sketch 
of the evening proceedings of the Jinnet, is also much 
to our taste. He is speaking of the similarity of the 
American goldfinch ( Carduelis Americana, EDwaRDs ) 
to our jinnets, in their manners, their haunts, their 
breeding, and their feeding. 


““ Eivery one,” he says, ‘“‘ who has lived much in the 
country, must often have remarked the European grey lin- 
nets, in the manner above described of the American gold- 
finch, congregating towards the close of a fine winter’s even- 
ing, perched on the summit of some bare tree, pluming them- 
selves in the last rays of the sun, chirruping the commence- 
ment of their evening song, and then bursting simultane- 
ously into one general chorus ; again resuming their single 
strains, and again joining, as if happy, and rejoicing at the 
termination of the day’s employment. Mr Audubon has 
remarked the same trait in their manners, and confirms the 
resemblance of their notes: ‘ So much does the song of our 
goldfinch resemble that of the European species, that, whilst 
in France and England, I have trequently thought, and with 
pleasure thought, that they were the notes of one of our 
own birds which I heard.’ "Vol. I. page 12, Note. 


The following remarks on colour will be found to 
accord pretty nearly with the excellent paper com- 
municated to us by Mr Blyth, in a preceding page. 
In remarking on what Wilson tells us of the Ameri- 
can goldfinch, changing in autumn from a rich yel- 
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low to au olive-green, the black spot of the head 
taking the same olive tint, Sir William says, 


“ These changes take place in the common siskin of this 
country ; judeed changes, and in many cases similar to those 
alluded to, are common, according to season, among our 
Fringillide. The common chaffinch loses the pale grey of 
his forehead, which becomes a deep bluish purple; the head 
aud back of the brainbling, or mountain finch, become a deep 
gloasy black; and the forehead and breasts of different lin- 
nets, from arusset brown, assume a rich and beautiful crim- 
son. They are chiefly produced by the falling off of the 
ends of the plumelcts of each feather, which before concealed 
the richer tints of its lower parts; at other times, by the 
entire change of colour. The tint itself is always much in- 
creased in beauty and gloss as the season for its display ad- 
vances: at its termination the general moult commences, 
when the feathers are replaced with their new elongated - 
tips of a more sombre hue, which no doubt adds to the heat 
of the winter clothing, and remain until warmer weather 
and desires promote their dispersion.”— Vol. Lp. 15, Note. 


The next we shall give is a pretty dit, as a painter 
would call it, of personal observation. Speaking of 
the nut-hatches of America and Europe, he says, 


“JT had lately an opportunity of observing a nest of our 
own native species, which had been taken young. They 
became remarkably tame; and, when released from their 
cage, would run all over their owner in all directions, up or 
down his body and limbs, poking their bills into seams and 
holes as if in search of food upon some old and rent tree, and 
uttering, during the time, a plaintive cry. When ranning 
up or down, they rest upon the back part of the whole tar- 
stis, and make great use, as a support, of what may be called 
the real heel, and never use the tail, Their bills are com- 
paratively strong, and the power they possess of using them 
great ; equal apparently to that of a woodpecker of like size. 
They breed in hollow trees, and produce a rather numerous 
brood. The male attends carefully during the time. When 
roosting they sleep with the head and back downwards, in 
the manner of several titmice.”"—Vol, I. p. 37, Note. 
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We really wonder that a naturalist of such general 
good taste as our author, should continue to use the 
very inappropriate popular name mouse and mice for 
those pretty little birds, the Tirs. The objectionable 
term again occurs in another note, recording an in- 
teresting habit which must be familiar to every field- 
observer. 


‘¢ It is curious,” says Sir Willlam, ‘‘ to remark the simi- 
larity, as i¢ were, in the feeling and disposition of some 
species. In this country, during the winter, when the dif- 
ferent kinds have laid aside those ties which connected them 
by sexual intercourse, nothing is more common than to see 
a whole troop of the blue, marsh, cole, and long-tailed tit- 
mice, accompanied with a host of golden-crested wrens, and 
perhaps a solitary creeper, proceed in the manner here men- 
tioned, and regularly follow each other, as if in a laid-out 
path. An alarm may cause a temporary digression of some 
of the troop, but these are soon perceived making up their 
way to the main body. The whole may be found out and 
traced by their various andconstantly rejterated cries,"= Vol. 
I. p. 43, Note. 


Sir William does not often venture upon anatomi- 
cal physiology; but the following is an interesting 
SCTAap :— 

“‘ There is,” says he, “ a curious structure in the covering 
of the nostrils in most birds; where there is any addition 
to the horny substance, it is composed either of fine bristles, 
or hairs, or of narrow feathers closely spread together. In 
the gold-crests it consists of a single plumelet on each side, 
the webs diverging widely.”— Vol. I. p. 128, Note. 


Our Author is more at home in describing the 
habits and manners of birds. Speaking of Wilson’s 
admirable account of the blue bird (Sazicola sialis, 
BonararRtE), he says. 


“ The very habits of our European Sazicole are here 
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described ; they invariably seek the summit of some eleva- 
tion, a hillock, a stone, a bush, or some of the taller wild 
plants, and if ovcasionally on a tree, the topmost branch is 
always preferred ; there they perch, uttering their mono- 
tonous call, which increases in anxiety and frequency as we 
approach the nest, or the yonng before they are able to fly ; 
or they alight at intervals, run for some distance, and again 
remount toa fresh station. When not annoyed they retain 
the same elevated situations, looking out for food, taking the 
insects, seldom on the wing, but generally by a sudden apring ; 
or leaping down, return immediately with the prey in their 
bill, where it is retained for a few minutes, while they re- 
peat their uniform vote. The young, as soon as they are 
able to fly, have the same manners with their parents ; and 
at the season when they are first on the wing, some extensive 
commons have appeared almost entirely in motion with our 
common species.” Vol. 1. p. G1, Note. 


But though we have got over little more than a 
hundred pages, our space forbids us to proceed fur- 
ther at present. We shall, however, take an early 
opportunity of returning to Sir William’s highly-in- 
teresting notes. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘Tur extravagant price of standard works upon all 
departments of Natural Scienca, and the great dif _- 
culty of obtaining access to valuable foreign publica- 
tions, have been a serious hinderance and discourage- 
ment to the studies of the Naturalist. There are also 
many sources of information upon his favourite sub- 
jects, which, not being altogether open, are apt to 
be overlooked by the student, Many eminent Na- 
turalists have, in addition to their separate works, 
given to the world numerous excellent papers and 
treatises in various periodicals and transactions of so- 
cieties :— Not a few have mixed up with the volu- 
minous details of their T'ravels and Voyages, scien- 
tific facts and disquisitions of much importance, but 
not available unless by the purchase of expensive 
works ; and, in addition, the labours of the older 
British Naturalists, still deservedly celebrated and 
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universally quoted in our rudimentary books, are for 
the most part rarely to be met with, and are usually 
comprised in unwieldy folios. 

It is with the view of obviating these difficulties, 
and of enabling all classes to procure information re- 
garding the Great Works of Creation, at a moderate 
price, in a convenient shape, and in the most accurate 
manner, that the Proprietors of the Naturalist’s L1- 
brary have embarked in the undertaking. It will be 
their especial aim to make the history of the objects 
described, not only interesting and intelligible to the 
general reader, but of practical utility to the student 
and scientific Naturalist, by means of numerous plates 
carefully coloured, and scientific descriptions embra- 
cing the most interesting facts and anecdotes respect- 
ing the habits of the objects represented. 

In the prosecution of their plan, they propose to 
illustrate the leading Zoological groups of the vari- 
ous branches; particularly such as are remarkable for 
their usefulness to man, or curious from the singula- 
rity of their structure or external beauty. And in 
order that purchasers may be enabled to avail them- 
selves of the information conveyed regarding those 
classes of animals, to which their tastes and pursuits 
may peculiarly lead, each department of the work will 
be distinct by itself, and will appear in consecutive 
volumes, accompanied with appropriate tables, in- 
dexes, and illustrations. 
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Arrangements have been made by which the use 
of all the standard British and Foreign publications 
necessary to the use of their design, is effectually se- 
cured, The illustrations proposed to be given are 
so numerous, that it will be impossible always to 
procure them from the specimens themselves, and 
the greatest care, therefore, will be used in selecting, 
from the most approved sources, the plates which 
can be confidently relied on for accuracy, both of 
delineation and colouring. For the accomplishment 
of pretensions so high-sounding as these may appear 
to be, but more particularly as regards the low price 
at which volumes, containing so many coloured fi- 
guares have been promised, the proprietors beg to call 
the attention of the public to the fact, that the plates 
will be engraved, printed, and coloured by Mr Lizars, 
who, independent of his interest in the work, possesses 
every requisite necessary for conducting the illustra- 
tions with elegance and economy. 

The Editorial department has been intrusted to 
Sir W. Jardine, and he will avail himself of the assist- 
ance of several of the most scientific Naturalists of 
the present time, whose co-operation has been already 
promised and secured. 

Having thus shortly detailed the outline of their 
plans, the Proprietors of the Naturalist’s Library, 
with some degree of confidence, appeal to their first 
volume as an earnest of the style in which the work 
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will be conducted ; but while they do so, they are 
also determined to study every improvement which 
experience and circumstances may enable them to 
profit by, during the future progress of the Work. 

The second volume of the Humming-Birds, which 
they expect will complete the natural history of this 
very beautiful and interesting group, is commenced, 
and will speedily appear; but, to give that variety 
which is essential towards keeping up the interest of 
such a work as a NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, a Vo- 
lume of Mammalia will be published before it. The 
subject of the second volume will be the NATURAL 
History or Monkeys, including numerous anec- 
dotes of this curious race of animals, illustrated by 
upwards of thirty steel plates, coloured from nature, 
with numerous wood-cuts, and embellished with a 
Portrait.and Life of Buffon, taken from the most au- 
thentic sources. 

Many of our scientific friends have very properly 
put the question — How many volumes will the 
Library contain?” But in this stage of our labours 
we are sorry that a specific answer can hardly be 
ventured. It appears, however, to us, that eight or 
ten volumes on each of the departments of Natu- 
ral History, viz.— Mammalia, Ornithology, Ichthyo- 
logy, and Entomology, will be about the limit; and 
when completed, they will constitute a very useful 
book of reference to the student, or more advanced 
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Naturalist, at a price so moderate, and published at 
such intervals, as will render the book accessible to 
all readers. 

While the Proprietors are unwilling to pledge 
themselves that the volumes shall follow each other 
at regularly stated intervals, they will take care to 
secure the convenience of the Trade, by issuing them 
at the same time with the Magazines and other Pe- 
riodicals. Due intimation will also be given to the 
Public, by liberal advertisements, of each as it ap- 
pears. 

The subjects for the volumes which are now in 
preparation, are :— 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF MONKEYS, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE FELINE RACE, OR 
ANIMALS OF THE CAT KIND. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DOG, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SHEEP AND GOATS. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF DEER, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF EAGLES AND HAWKS, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CREEPERS, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF PARTRIDGES AND GROUSE, 
OR THOSE BIRDS GENERALLY CALLED GAME. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CETACEA, OR WHALES. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SALMON, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF COLEOPTEROUS INSECTS, 
OR BEETLES. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BEES, &c, 
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*,* The scientific names only are engraved upon 
the plates, but the English names will always be 
found at the commencement of the letter- press de- 
scriptions ; and this plan will be followed throughout 
the work, 


MEMOIR OF LINN/ZUS. 


MEMOIR OF LINNJEUS. 


Is following out our intention mentioned in the 
Prospectus to the Naturalist's Library, of occasion- 
ally introducing portraits of illustrious naturalists, 
with sketches of their lives and writings, as far as the 
limits of the work would allow, we commence with 
the life of one who first practically pointed out the 
real utility of ‘some system by which the great king- 
doms of nature could be properly studied and under- 
stood, and their advantages to man most easily pro- 
cured and adopted. The name of Linnzus is known 
to the whole civilized world; and, if we consider the 
rank of his parents, the scanty means possessed by 
them to defray the expenses of his education, and 
what was necessary in the early part of his career to 
pursue his own favourite studies; with the limited 
state of the continental museums at that period, we 
shall think that the merit which his contemporaries 
awarded to him was very justly earned. 

The principal facts introduced into the following 
sketch, are taken from the biography by Dr Pulteney, 
and the diary of Linnzus, written in Swedish by him- 
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self, or under his superintendence, and published as 
an appendix to the work above mentioned. 

The diary is a curious and interesting document, 
and owes its preservation to Dr Maton; it was con- 
veyed in the year 1779, with a variety of manuscripts, 
to be printed in England, by M. Fredenhcim, son of 
Dr Mennander, Archbishop of Upsala, to Robert 
Gordon, Esq. merchant at Cadiz. In consequence 
of Mr Gordon's death, the publication of them was 
not accomplished, and they were disposed of to Dr 
Maton, who had the diary translated and printed in 
his edition of Dr Pulteney’s Biography of Linneeus. 
The manuscript was written in a folio book con- 
taining about eighty pages, entitled “ Vita Caroli 
Linnawi.” The greater part of it isin the handwriting 
of his various pupils, of whom that of Dr Lindwall is _ 
most conspicuous, and it often runs frém the first to 
third person, as if the different writers had not attend- 
ed to what had been set down by their predecessor. 

From this diary we learn that Nils Linnzus, the 
father of the naturalist, born in 1674, was the son of 
a peasant named Ingemar Bengtsson, in Smaland, 
and married Ingrid Ingemarsdotter, sister of Sven 
Tiliander,* pastor of Pietteryd. The latter took Nils 
Linnzus into his house, educated him along with his 
own children, and having a good garden, he gave 


* Sven Tiliander, and the ancestors of the naturalist, took 
their surnames of Lindelius, Tiliander, and Linnus, from a large 
linden or Jime-tree, standing on the farm where he was born. 
This origin of surnames, taken from natural objects, is not un- 
common in Sweden. 
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him also a taste for horticulture. After quitting 
school, he was sent to the university of Lund, where 
he had to contend with poverty, but nevertheless 
applied himself diligently to his studies. Retiring to 
his native place, he was admitted into holy orders 
by Bishop Cavallius, and first became curate, and 
afterwards comminster * of Stenbrobult. He soon 
after married the parson’s eldest daughter, Christina 
Brodersonia, and succeeded to the charge of his 
father-in-law, which he enjoyed nearly forty years, 
discharging his duties with piety and moderation, and 
employing the greater part of his leisure in the cul- 
tivation of his garden. | 

Carl, Linuzeus’ eldest son, was born 24th May, 
1707, at Rashult, in the province of Smaland, while 
his father was still comminster. With an inheritance 
of his father’s love for plants and their cultivation, he 
is thus recorded by one of his pupils: “ From the very 
time that he first left his cradle, he almost lived in 
his father’s garden, which was planted with sewe’of - 
the rarer shrubs and flowers ; and thus were kindled, 
before he was well out of his mother’s arms, those 
sparks which shone so vividly all his lifetime, and 
latterly burst into such a flame.” 

The elder Linnzus wished and intended that his 
first-born should succeed him in the office of pastor, 
and he endeavoured to regulate the clerical educa- 
tion of his son as far as his means would permit. At 


* Comminster, in the Swedish church establishment, is a cler- 
gyman somewhat similarly circumstanced to one who in England 
serves a chapel of ease. 
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the age of seven, Linnaeus was placed under the pri- 
vate charge of John Tiliander, and two years after- 
wards, was entered to the school of Wexio; but in 
both these places, the discipline is said to have been 
severe, and not well fitted for the advancement of a 
young man of his mild temper, and he was soon 
after placed under another private tutor, who pos- 
sessed a more conciliating disposition. His distaste 
for ordinary studies could not be so easily over- 
come, and it was not till three years after that he re- 
ceived promotion to a higher form in the school, called 
the circle. In this rank he was allowed more leisure, 
which was invariably devoted to his favourite pur- 
suits, and chiefly his earliest, that of plants. 

According to the system of education at this time 
employed in Sweden, it was necessary that young 
men should pass from the schools, or from private 
teachers, to what was called the Gymnasium, where 
the higher branches of literature were taught; and 
at the age of sixteen, Linnzeus was placed at this se- 
minary. Here he still continued his dislike for those 
studies particularly necessary for a divine, and began 
to show a more decided taste for botany, by forming 
a small library of such books as he could procure 
upon this science, and from his studious perusal of 
them, acquired the college name of the “ Little Bo- 
tanist.” 

Nearly two years after, the elder Linnzeus came to 
Werxio to ascertain the progress of his son’s studies, 
and the disappointment of the sanguine hopes of a 
parent may be conceived, when the recommendations 
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of his preceptors extended only to his ability for some 
manual employment, and that farther expense in 
forcing a learned education would be comparatively 
thrown away. The old clergyman, having for some 
time laboured under a complaint which might have 
now increased from his anxiety; was obliged to con- 
sult Dr Rothman, a provincial physician; and grieving 
at the seemingly wayward and careless disposition of 
his son, he opened his mind to the doctor, who kind- 
ly prescribed for both his mental and bodily suffer- 
ings. He remarked, that although the boy might 
be unfit to follow that profession in which his father 
would have wished to have seen him his successor, 
there was the greater hope that some other study 
would be more ardently pursued, that he might yet 
arrive at eminence in medicine, as being more 
intimately connected with that branch of his own 
choosing ; and he offered to give young Linne board 
and instruction during the year which it was still ne- 
cessary he should make up at the Gymnasium. 

The offer of Dr Rothman was gratefully accepted, 
and that gentleman faithfully redeemed his promises. 
He gave his now willing pupil instructions in physi- 
ology and botany, pointing out the advantages of 
studying the latter science according to the system 
of Tournefort. In both Linnzeus made considerable 
proficiency, bad already commenced to arrange every 
plant in its proper place, and even to doubt the situa- 
tion of many whose characters had not been properly 
ascertained, 

Next year it was thought necessary that Linnzus 
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should complete his education at some university, 
and upon applying at the Gymnasium, he received 
the following metaphorical testimonial, which will 
show the little esteem in which his qualifications as a 
scholar were held, and is a curious example of the 
manner in which the professors worded their certifi- 
cates. “ Youth at school might be compared to 
shrubs in a garden, which will sometimes, though 
rarely, elude all the care of the gardener, but, if trans- 
planted into a different soil, may become fruitful 
trees. With this view, therefore, and no other, the 
bearer was sent to the university, where it was pos- 
sible that he might meet with a climate propitious to 
his progress.” 

With this certificate he proceeded to the university 
of Lund, and only procured admittance by the inte- 
rest of his old preceptor Hok, who withheld the tes- 
timonial, and introduced him as his private pupil. 

At Lund Linnzus lodged in the house of Dr 
Kilian Stobzeus, professor of medicine, and physi- 
cian to the king, a man of mild disposition and ex- 
cellent temper. Stobseus admired the industry of his 
lodger, and his acquirements in natural science ; al- 
lowed him free access to his excellent library, col- 
lections of shells, minerals, plants, and birds; and 
first pointed out to our young botanist the means of 
making a hortus siccus, who, enthusiastic in all his 
undertakings, immediately commenced collecting, 
drying, and glueing upon paper, the plants which 
grew in the vicinity. It was during one of these 
excursions With a brother botanist that he nearly lost 
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his life from a bite of the Furia infernalis ; the wound- 
ed part swelled and inflamed, and a fever ensued, 
from which he long suffered. 

‘The next summer's vacation was spent with his 
parents at Smaland; bere he again met with Dr 
Rothman, who advised him to remove to Upsala, 
where he would derive greater advantages from the 
celebrated Professors Rudbeck and Roberg, than in 
the more limited university of Lund, and would also 
have access to a rich public library, and extensive 
botanic garden. Linnieus followed the advice of his 
former patron; but his parents were only able to al- 
low him about eight pounds sterling, to defray all 
his expenses; and after a short time he found him- 
self almost without the means of gaining a liveli- 
hood, uncertain where to obtain a meal, and obliged 
to patch his shoes with folded paper, instead of 
sending them toa shoemaker. He regretted his de- 
parture from a kind and hospitable roof, but did not 
possess the means of returning; and Dr Stobweus had 
taken it amiss, that he should have changed his resi- 
dence without consulting him. 

He was, however, svon relieved from this uncom- 
fortable state by the kindness of new friends. The 
assiduity with which he studied the plants in the 
botanical garden, attracted the attention of Professor 
Rudbeck and Dr Celsius; and the latter requiring an 
assistant, thought that Linnwus was qualified for 
that situation, and he opened his house and table to 
our naturalist, who amply compensated this indul- 
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gence by his strict attention. It was here that he 
composed his Spolia Botanica, a work never pub- 
lished, and contracted a friendship with Artedi, after- 
wards celebrated for his Ichthyology. These two 
young men now devoted their whole leisure to natural 
history; Linnzeus reserving for his share, birds, in- 
sects, and plants, while his companion took fishes, 
reptiles, &c. 

About this period, Le Vaillant published his es- 
say, “Sur la Structure des Fleurs ;” the perusal of 
which raised in the mind of Linnewus the ideas of 
the importance of the stamina and pistils, and was 
the dawning of that system, hitherto uncontroverted, 
and on which his fame will continue based. The 
first sketch of this he drew in the form of a disserta- 
tion, “ De nuptiis Arborum,” and presented it to Dr 
Celsius, who again showed it to Professor Rudbeck. 
The latter was so pleased with the tract and its 
author, that he appointed him tutor to his children, 
and soon after having obtained permission, on account 
of his advanced age, to have an assistant in his duties, 
Linnseus was thought capable of teaching the science 
of botany, and was placed nearly at the head of an 
establishment, in which a year before he had applied 
for the situation of gardener. 

He now lectured publicly, suggested alterations 
in the garden, endeavoured to introduce some ar- 
rangement, and began the valuable practice of giving 
botanical excursions to his students, noticing the 
plants which occurred in the vicinity of Upsala. 
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He also commenced the foundation of several of his 
works, the Bibliotheca Botanica, Classes et Genera 
Plantarum. 

Thirty-six years before this time, Professor Rud- 
beck had been employed, by the command of Charles 
XI., to make the tour of Lapland, but the whole fruits 
of that expedition had been destroyed in the dreadful 
fire at Upsala in 1702. The Royal Academy again 
meditated the design of fitting out a second expedi- 
tion, and the friends of Linnzeus had sufficient inte- 
rest to procure his appointment to the laborious un- 
dertaking of exploring Lapland. They could not 
have intrusted it to any one better qualified; and al- 
though agriculture and botany were the branches to 
which he was required principally to direct his atten- 
tion, nothing was omitted which could improve his 


knowledge of the country, its productions, and inha- 
bitants. 


On account of the season, the journey could not 
be commenced before the spring, and Linneeus did 
not set out till the 13th May, 1732. He commenced 
the journey in high spirits, and in love with nature ; 
travelled on horseback, and carried his whole baggage 
on his back. It may be worth while to describe his 
dress and implements in his own words, from the nar- 
rative laid before the Academy of Sciences, “ My 
clothes consisted of a light coat of West-Gothland 
linsey-woolsey cloth, without folds, lined with red 
shalloon, having small cuffs and collar of shag; leather 
breeches, a round wig, a green leather cap, and a pair 
of half boots. I carried a small leathern bag half an 
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ellin length, but somewhat Jess in breadth, furnished 
on one side with hooks and eyes, so that it could be 
opened and shut at pleasure. This bag contained one 
shirt, two pair of false sleeves, two half shirts, an 
inkstand, pen-case, microscope, and spying-glass; a 
gauze cap to protect me occasionally from the gnats, 
a comb; my journal, and a parcel of paper stitched 
together for drawing plants, both in folio; my manu- 
script ornithology, J°/ora Uplandica, and Characteres 
Gencrici. I wore a hanger at my side, and carried 
a small fowling-piece, as well as an octangular stick, 
graduated for the purpose of measuring. My pocket- 
book contained a passport from the governor of Up- 
sala, and a recommendation from the Academy.” 
During the rest of this excursion, he made use of 
the mode of travelling which was best suited to the 
roads and passes, and performed the greater part of it 
on foot. Many hardships were necessarily undergone 
from the climate and nature of the country. His 
life was often periled in crossing rapid rivers, upon 
the rude boats or rafts constructed by the inhabi- 
tants, and endangered in a dreary waste of almost 
unboundleas snow, where the tracts of the rein-deer, 
and the degree of heat retained by their dung, were 
the only guides to the huts of their masters ; and he 
was even once fired on by a native on the coast of 
Finmarck. Notwithstanding these difficalties, he has 
eulogized the country in the Flora Lapponica, as all 
that could be desired, happy and smiling, free from 
many diseases and the scourge of war, and possessing 
plentiful resources in itself; while the inhabitants are 
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said to beinnocent and primitive, displaying the great- 
est hospitality and kindness to a stranger. In the 
journey, he travelled over the greater part of Lap- 
land, skirting the boundaries of Norway, and re- 
turned to Upsala by the Gulf of Bothnia, having 
passed over an extent of above 4000 miles. He con- 
sidered his labour amply remunerated by the infor- 
mation he had gained, and the discovery of new 
plants-upon the higher mountains, and the payment 
of his expenses, amounting to about L.10. 

Upon his return, he arranged all the plants ac- 
cording to his own yet embryo system, and delivered 
publicly an account of his journey, with a detailed de- 
scription of the natural productions. This was the 
foundation of a work which he composed under the 
title of Lachesis Lapponica, and which remained un- 
known until after the purchase of his collections, by 
Sir J. E. Smith. By the exertions of that gentleman, 
it was translated, and published in two 8vo volumes ; 
it is a work well worthy of perusal, and shows the 
industry and ardour which were exerted in the un- 
dertaking. 

Previous to commencing his Lapland journey 
he had relinquished his botanical lectures, and on 
his return wished to give a course upon mineralo- 
gy, to the study of which he had lately applied 
himself. His financial concerns were also far from 
prosperous. The course was commenced, and many 
pupils obtained, but by the jealousy of other lec- 
turers at his rising fame, it was put a stop to, upon 
the grounds that it required the qualification of Doc- 
tor of Medicine to lecture publicly. 
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He set out, therefore, to the great Swedish mining 
districts, to improve his knowledge in mineralogy, and 
the art of assaying; and at Fahlun was introduced 
to the Baron Reuterholm, Governor of Delarne, by 
whom he was employed to investigate the produc- 
tions of the province. For this purpose he was accom- 
panied by seven young men, over whom he superin- 
tended ; to each a distinct department was assigned, 
and a report was given in at the end of every day’s 
journey, according to written rules which had been 
prepared before starting. The mountains of Dalecar- 
lia were twice explored, and a part of Norway, and 
the materials collected formed the Jter Dalecarlium, 
a work which never seems to have been printed under 
the superintendence of its authors. 

On his return, he was introduced to Dr Morens, 
an eminent physician, and being often at his house, 
became deeply enamoured with his eldest daughter. 
Her father thought well of Linneeus, but not of his 
prospects in life; he wavered in giving his consent 
to the union—*“ voluit et noluit,” expressively writes 
Linnzus to a friend—and ultimately decided, that 
a probation of three years should be undergone, 
when his decision would be given. All the efforts 
of the naturalist were now turned to that of bet- 
tering his condition in life. Medicine was chosen 
as a profession, but for this a degree must be ac- 
quired, and he resolved to proceed to the University 
of Harderwick. He travelled by Hamburgh, through 
Holland, to the place of his destination; and at the 
former place, had nearly got into disagreeable embar- 
rassments, by pronouncing the famous Seven-Head- 
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ed Hydra to be a deception, composed of weasels’ 
jaw-bones, covered with serpents’ skins. He found it 
necessary to leave the place, for in so great value 
was this serpent esteemed, that it had been pledged 
in security for a loan of ten thousand marks, a value 
which this discovery by no means enhanced. Upon 
his arrival at Harderwick, he was introduced to the 
professors, wrote and defended his thesis, and final- 
ly received his degree of M. D., with a diploma con- 
taining testimonials of his abilities, as flattering as 
_ those given upon his leaving school had been dis- 
couraging. 

When this object was accomplished, it had been 
arranged, that Linnzus should settle in Sweden as a 
practical physician, under the patronage of Dr Mo- 
reus, and he set out on his return, travelling through 
Holland, that he might gain the acquaintance of the 
celebrated men, and increase his information in the 
profession he had now chosen. Various circumstan- 
ces, however, prevented his immediate return, and the 
three probationary years had almost expired, before 
he could revisit his country or claim his bride. 

At the commencement of his journey homewards, 
the first place where Linnzus remained for any time 
was Amsterdam. Here he gained the friendship ef 
the celebrated Boerhaave, and that of Dr Gronovius ; 
the latter a person of still greater importance to his 
after fame. Gronovius was so much pleased with 
the sketch of the Systema Nature, by our young 
naturalist, that he requested to be allowed to defray 
the expense of the publication ; and the request being 
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granted, the work was immediately put to press in the 
commodious form of tables, embraced in about twelve 
folio pages, and in this way was the foundation laid 
of that system upon which almost all those of the 
present day are in many ways most intimately con- 
nected, and by which the arrangements of the older 
systematists were almost at once superseded. 

By Dr Boerhaave, Linnzeus was introduced to Mr 
Clifford, at this time the most enterprising botanist 
and horticulturist in Europe. With him Linneus 
spent perhaps some of his happiest days. Devoted 
with all the ardour of a young man to a favourite 
and fascinating pursuit, he was at once placed in one 
of the most favourable situations in the world for 
following it out. “ He enjoyed,” says Dr Pulteney, 
“ pleasures and privileges scarcely at this time to be 
met with elsewhere in the world ; access to a garden 
excellently stored with the finest exotics, and to a 
library furnished with almost every botanic author of 
note ; permission to purchase whatever plants and 
books he thought worthy of being added to the col- 
lection ; and leisure to prepare his own works for 
the press.”* In addition to these advantages, it is 
said by his biographer Stevers, that Clifford allowed 
him a salary of one thousand florins yearly, but 
which appears too munificent even for his liberal 
patron. So lavish, indeed, was Mr Clifford upon 
his favourite pursuit, that he proposed to send Lin- 
nzeus to England to procure the botanical novelties, 


* Biography of Linnwus, p. 87. 
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and to communicate with the most celebrated bota- 
nists and horticulturists. Linneus could not resist 
the offer, and we find our enthusiastic naturalist sail- 
ing for Great Britain, instead of making his way to 
Sweden. On his arrival at London, he waited upon 
Sir Hans Sloane, to whom he had a letter from Boer- 
haave, which recommended him in the strongest lan- 
guage. But neither he nor Dillenius, whom he met 
at Oxford, showed such attention as might have been 
expected from these high testimonials. They looked 
upon him as a young innovator, who wished to over- 
turn the old systems, only to exalt his own name 
upon a fleeting eminence. Dillenius spoke of him 
as the “ young man who confounds all botany,”— 
treating him with reserve and haughtiness, until his 
discoveries were truly made known to him. He 
visited also Martyn, Ward, Miller, Dr Shaw the 
celebrated traveller, Peter Collinson, &c.; and on 
his return to the continent, long continued a corre- 
spondence with these naturalists in the terms of the 
most sincere friendship; exchanged plants and other 
objects of natural history, and freely canvassed the 
different opinions set forth by each; and although 
these were not always unanimously decided, they 
appeared to have no influence in disturbing the alli- 
ance previously formed.* 

He returned again to Holland, withstanding most 
pressing invitations to remain longer in Great Bri- 
tain, deeply impressed with the importance of Eng- 


* Sir J. E. S.’s Letters. 
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Jand as a country to forward the interests of natural 
acience. London he calls “ punctum saliens in vitello 
orbis ;” and certainly, in this respect, its reputation 
has not decreased; it perhaps now possesses advan- 
tages superior to any city in the world for pursuing 
this study in all its branches. 

During this excursion, Linneus had greatly en- 
riched the garden and herbarium * of his kind patron, 
with novelties from the English nurseries, and parti- 
cularly with American plants, which Mr Clifford had 
Jong desired to possess. He now completed the ar- 
rangement of this fine collection, and undertook the 
superintendence of the Hortus Cliffortianus, a work 
bearing ample testimony to the liberality of Mr 
Clifford, and brought out in a style much superior in 
every respect to the productions of that period. The 
whole was arranged, written, and corrected, in nine 
months ; and during that period, Linnzus even found 
time, or, as he termed it, recreation, to forward his 
Critica Botanica, Genera Plantarum, &c. This con- 
stant exertion and study appears, however, to have 
affected his health, and he became weak and reduced. 
Notwithstanding these symptoms, he was ultimately 
prevailed to remain for a few months longer in Hol- 
land, and arranged the botanic garden at Leyden for 
Professor Von Royen; assisted Dr Gronovius with 
the Flora Virginica, and superintended the printing 
of his deceased friend Artedi’s Ichthyologia. 

By the interest of his former patron, Dr Boerhaave, 


* The Cliffortian Hortus Siccus is now in the Banksian li- 
brary, and was purchased by Sir Joseph Banks for L.25, 
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Linnzeus was offered several situations abroad, all of 
which he was induced to refuse; he did not however 
on this account lose the doctor’s esteem. The regard 
of this venerable man continued unimpaired, and Lin- 
neeus was one of the few friends whom he would allow 
to see him on his deathbed. Linnzus himself relates 
the last interview. He had bid him a sorrowful adieu, 
at the same time kissing his hand in token of respect ; 
Boerhaave put Linnzus’ hand to his lips in return, and 
addressed him in these impressive words, “ I have 
lived my time, and my days are at an end. I have 
done every thing that was in my power. May God 
protect thee, with whom this duty remains! What 
the world required of me, it has got; but of thee, it 
expects much more. Farewell, my dear Linnaeus!” 
On his return to his lodgings, Linnzeus found, as a last 
and parting present, an elegant copy of his chemistry. 

As Linneus was about really to depart from Hol- 
land, where he had been so often detained, almost 
contrary to his intentions, he was seized with a vio- 
lent ague, followed by cholera, and was saved from 
death with great exertions and difficulty. His final 
renovation may be said to be due to Mr Clifford, 
who, not forgetful of his strict friendship, removed 
his patient again to Hartechamp, where he slowly 
recovered; and, though in a still weak state, set out 
for Sweden, taking his route by Paris, which he had 
long been anxious to behold. Introduced to the 
Jusseins, he received every attention, and was shown 
all that the stoves, and conservatories, and museums 
possessed, and made acquainted with the men of 
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science. The Royal Academy of Sciences paid bim 
a very high compliment. Having received permis- 
sion to attend one of its sittings as a visitor, he was 
desired to wait a little while in the anteroom; and 
it was at length announced that the Academy had 
elected him a corresponding member.* He was 
importuned to remain in France, and indeed his merit 
everywhere produced the same consequences ; but 
he expressed his firm determination to return to his 
own country. 

From Paris, Linnzeus went to Rouen, where he 
embarked for Sweden, after an absence of nearly 
three years; during this period, he had vastly in- 
creased his information, particularly upon botany, 
and had taken advantage of the Dutch presses, to 
publish many of his works which he had either previ- 
ously written or brought with him in an imperfect 
state, while the liberality of his patrons, and some 
learned societies, defrayed the expense, and even as- 
sisted to illustrate some of them with plates. 

Upon his arrival in Sweden, Linneus immediately 
visited his aged father, and thence proceeded to 
Stockholm, where he commenced practising as a 
physician, but met with much opposition, on account 
of his botanical studies. His perseverance, however, 
succeeded, and he obtained extensive practice. Wri- 
ting to a friend, he says, “ I am undeservedly got 
into so much practice, that from seven o'clock in the 
morning till eight in the evening, I have not even 


* Thus related by Dr Pulteney. 
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time to take a short dinner.” He became acquaint- 
ed with Captain Triewald, who was endeavouring to 
establish an Academy of Sciences ; and in conjunction 
with this gentleman and the Baron Hopken, a socie- 
ty of some note was instituted, the presidency of 
which devolved upon himself. This was the origin 
of the present Academy of Stockholm. By the inte- 
rest of one of its members, he was soon afterwards 
appointed physician to the navy; and with a fixed 
salary, was chosen to give public lectures upon bota- 
ny and mineralogy. 

By these lucrative appointments, and the money 
he had saved during his residence in Holland, he was 
now in a situation of comparative independence, and 
was enabled formally to apply to Dr Moreus for the 
hand of his daughter ; and no plea for rejection now 
existing, Linnseus was united to Sarah Elizabeth Mo- 
rea, on the 26th of June, 1739. 

Our illustrious naturalist might now be said to have 
reached the height of bis earthly happiness ; indepen- 
dent in his circumstances—at peace, and beloved by 
his family, and looked up to and honoured by the heads 
of sciences in Europe. “ He was not, however,” says 
one of his biographers, “ destined to continue in the 
career of reputation and prosperity, without exciting 
envy, Jealousy, and opposition, from various quarters, 
and the attacks of bis adversaries did not fail to wound 
hisambition. Yet, remembering theadvice of his vener- 
able friend Boerhaave, and being of too high a cast 
of mind to entertain asperity, or indulge in splenetic 
invectives, he wisely resolved to abstain from contro- 
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versy. He took another method to counteract the 
injurious influence of his opponents, and it would be 
well if all naturalists would act in the same dignified 
way when repelling ill-natured attacks. He thought 
that something was due to his countrymen, to show 
that all men of learning did not agree with his libellers, 

and he published a little work giving a brief sketch 

of his life, a list of his works, and the various testi- 
monials given to his talents by the most eminent men 

of the day. The title was worthy of its author— 

Orbis Eruditi Judicium de Caroli Linnei, M. D., 

Scripts.” He made no comments, but allowed opi- 

nions to be formed from authority that could not be 

contradicted, and relied upon the judgment which 

would be given upon the words of a Boerhaave, a 

Dillenius, a Sauvauges, a Jussieu, and a Haller. 

He was not, however, above being corrected, when 
done with a proper spirit; and was perfectly aware that 
in the vast range he had undertaken, perfection could 
not at once be obtained, and that some faults were 
almost inevitable. Ina letter to Haller he says, “ who 
could perambulate, without erring, the wide-spread 
domains of nature? Who could observe every thing 
with sufficient accuracy? Correct me in a friendly 
manner, and you shall have my best thanks. I have 
done all I could do. A great tree cannot bear a lofty 
top, when only it first begins to shoot off.” 

We have now seen Linneus independent in his 
circumstances, and happy in his family, but there was 
still another step at which his ambition grasped: an 
ambition in this case laudable. It was the botanic 
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chair of Upsala. He was eager to teach his favourite 
science in the halls where he had been himself taught, 
and had often entered with a boyish awe. It was still 
occupied by Rudbeck, now in the decline of life, and 
nearly unfit for the exertion of instructing a class. 
This celebrated man died in the ensuing year, and 
Linneus offered himself as a candidate. Notwith- 
standing his fame, he was disappointed in this object. 
The University statutes opposed his success, and 
according to the regulations it was given to Dr Rosen, 
who had studied longer, and had greater claims upon 
Upsala. The summit of his wishes was, however, 
gained in the following year. He was appointed to 
the chair of medicine, vacant in the same University, 
and by a private arrangement with Dr Rosen effected 
an exchange, receiving the superintendence of the 
botanic garden, and charge of the whole department 
of Natural History. 

Before his final removal to the professorship of 
Upsala, the Diet of the kingdom had resolved that 
expeditions should be undertaken into the least known 
Swedish provinces, to enquire into their resources, and 
discover what substances could be usefully employed 
in their domestic manufactures. Linnzeus was se- 
lected to perform the first journey, and having ac- 
cepted the appointment, he set out for the Islands of 
Oeland and Gothland to endeavour to discover an 
earth fitted to make porcelain ; this was the foundation 
of his Iter Oelandicum. He was accompanied by six 
naturalists, but was unsuccessful in the object of the 
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excursion. The tour was nevertheless of great utility ; 
he attended to mechanics, the arts, antiquities, man- 
ners of the people, fisheries, and general natural his- 
tory. He discovered above one hundred plants which 
were not previously known to be indigenous, and first 
pointed out to the natives of those shores the use of 
Arundo arenaria to arrest the sand, and bind the soil 
upon the sea-beach. 

At the age of thirty-four we find Linnzus enjoying 
the fruits of all his labours and perseverance, teaching 
his favourite science as its head in Sweden. He en- 
joyed himself to the utmost ; he calls the garden “ his 
Elysium,” and the enthusiasm with which he set 
about improving it knew no bounds. At his appoint- 
ment every thing was in a state of confusion: the 
dreadful fire which had converted the best part of 
Upsala to a heap of ruins in 1702, had extended its 
ravages also here, and at this period the garden did 
not contain more than fifty plants that were exotic. 
Linneus applied to the Chancellor of the University, 
Count Charles Gyllenborg, who, fortunately, was a 
man of considerable scientific acquirements, and a 
lover of botany, and he also thought that the fame of 
her University was of the utmost consequence to 
Upsala. Through the means of this gentleman, per- 
mission was obtained that the. whole should be laid 
out anew. Plans were obtained from the King’s ar- 
cbitect, and stoves, a greenhouse, and a mansion for 
the professor were soon finished. A gardener, whom 
Linnzus had formerly known with Mr Clifford, was 
also engaged, and by the assistauce of the friends 
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whom he had acquired during his short visits to Lon- 
don and Paris, the collection of plants was soon 
increased to above eleven hundred species, indepen- 
dent of those indigenous to Sweden. In a few years 
the garden at Upsala ranked equal, if not superior, 
to similar establishments in Europe. 

Linnzus now continued in an uninterrupted career, 
following out his duties as professor, and improving 
the garden. The number of students became increas- 
ed nearly one thousand,* and the fame of the Uni- 
versity extended over Europe, and even to America. 
He always made summer excursions at the head of 
his pupils, who frequently attended him to the amount 
of two hundred. They went in parties to explore 
different districts of the country ; whenever some rare 
or remarkable plant, or some other natural curiosity, 
was discovered, a signal was given by a horn or 
trumpet, upon which the whole corps joined their 
chief to hear his demonstration and remarks. Linneeus 
was much impressed with the necessity of this mode 
of conveying instruction, and also of the utility of 
parties conducted in a similar way to gain an intimate 
knowledge of the productions of any country. Their 
advantages have also been more lately shown, by the 
example being followed by the Professors of our 
Scotch Universities, and the valuable additions which. 
of late years have been made toa Flora comparatively 
well explored. We trust that in another year the re- 
searches will have more varied objects. 


* The usual number of students was 500 ; and in 1759, while 
Linnzus was rector, they amounted to 1500. 
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There is another circumstance in the manner of 
teaching employed by Linneeus too remarkable to be 
passed over, that of his rendering his pupils subser- 
vient to the distribution of his own system, and of 
studying natural history for the advancement of the 
science, and not merely as a branch of polite educa- 
tion. By his ready flow of language, and the happy 
manner in. which he communicated his ideas, he ren- 
dered the students converts from any system they’ 
might have previously adopted, and made them as 
enthusiastic as himself; and when in distant lands, 
it was their pride to teach that system, and to defend 
it from the attacks of persons who thought it an im- 
pertinent innovations, In like manner did he imbue 
the minds of his pupils with a love for foreign travel 
and research in unknown countries, pointing out the 
delight of discovery in the most fascinating terms ; 
and it was equally their pride to make known their 
discoveries, and transmit their collections to a teacher 
whom they both loved and respected. In this he 
was also assisted by the government, who were most 
liberal in defraying the expense, and even sending 
out young men free to distant countries, which im- 
mensely increased the national collections. Ina few 
years his pupils of the most persevering minds were 
distributed over the whole world, and their various 
histories would form of itself a volume of the most 
interesting kind. Of this enthusiasm for science Lin- 
neeus thus speaks, “ If I look back upon the fate of 
naturalists, myst I call madness or reason, that desire 
which allures us to seek and to examine plants ? 
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The irresistible attractions of nature can alone induce 
us to face so many dangers and troubles. No science 
has had so many martyrs as natural history.” Many of 
his pupils were unfortunate, and fell victims to the 
elements, or diseases of a pestilential climate; but 
many returned, amply compensating themselves tor 
the hardships they had undergone, while their names 
are handed down to science in tributes which were 
‘ bestowed by their venerable preceptor.* 

The fame and reputation of Linnzeus had now 
gained him both riches and honours. He was admitted 
a member into most of the scientific societies of 
Europe. The Imperial Academy distinguished him 
by the name of Dioscorides Secundus. The Royal 

, Academy of Sciences of Upsala, the Academy of 
Sciences at Montpelier, the Royal Academies of Berlin 
and Paris, and Royal Society of London, all ranked 
him among their members. In 1761, he attained 
an additional accession of honours, being presented 
by his Sovereign with letters of nobility. His name 
was changed to Von Linné, and arms were assumed 
corresponding with his new rank. But, perhaps, 
the most flattering testimony of the extent and mag- 
nitude of his fame was that which he received from the 
King of Spain, who invited him to settle at Madrid, 
with the offer of an annual pension for life of 2000 
pistoles, letters of nobility, and the free exercise of 
his own religion. He returned his most grateful 


* Osbeckia, Kalmia, Solandra, Alstroemeria, Loeflingia, &c., 
will recall the names of sume of his pupils.. 
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acknowledgments for the intended honour; and his 
answer, that “if he had any merits, they were due to 
his own country,” shows the sense of obligation which 
he felt to the countrymen who had raised him to such 
an eminence. 

The salaries which Linneus received from his va- 
rious public appointments, had placed him in affluent 
circumstances, and allowed him to gratify a wish 
which he had long indulged, the possession of a villa, 
where he could spend a part of his time, away from 
the hurry and bustle of a public life, and enjoy the 
quiet delights of a country retirement, He accord- 
ingly purchased the villa of Harmanby, about a 
league from Upsala, and during the last fifteen years 
of his life, mostly chose it for his summer residence. 
Here he kept, comparatively speaking, a little univer- 
sity. His pupils followed him thither, and those who 
were foreigners used to rent lodgings in the villages 
of Honby and Edeby, which were both contiguous 
to his villa. At the distance of about a quarter of 
a league from this rural abode, he erected a little 
building upon an eminence which commanded a view 
of the surrounding country. In this he kept his col- 
lections of natural history, and delivered summer 
lectures in a familiar manner to his pupils and foreign- 
ers who came to reside at the above-mentioned vil- 
lages. During these, the grave and solemn habit of 
a professor was laid aside, and that of a friendly com- 
panion, clothed in a dressing-gown, slippers, and a 
red fur cap, was assumed. 

To the titles with which King Frederick Adol- 
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phus honoured our great naturalist, he added his 
private friendship, and Linnzeus was often admit- 
ted to his company. Natural history was a fa- 
vourite pursuit of this prince, and a collection built 
in the Castle of Ulrichsdale, about half a league from 
Stockholm, rapidly increased under the superinten- 
dence and arrangement of Linnaeus, and furnished 
the materials for one of his most splendidly illustrated 
works entitled, © Museum Regis Adolphi Frederici.” 

The Queen followed the tastes of her husband, 

and possessed a private collection also arranged by 
Linneus. The leisure time in the summer vacations 
was often spent in these occupations, and the pala- 
ces of Ulrichsdale and Drottingholm, at easy distance 
from his own villa, were often the scene of his studies, 
and served as another recreation from the more severe 
duties of his professorship. 

It was at this period of his life, that he was seized 
with severe attacks of gout, which prevented his re- 
pose for many nights at atime, and which he relieved 
by eating wild strawherries: these were almost the first 
symptoms of an approaching decay in his vigorous 
constitution. The excitement of secing a collec- 
tion of novelties had a singular effect, and an anecdote 
is preserved, of his being cured in this way of a se- 
vere fit, by the retarn of a pupil from North America. 
He was afflicted with a violent fit of the gout, and 
was obliged to keep his bed almost totally deprived 
of the use of his limbs. When he heard of the re- 
turn of Kalm, with a number of new plants and other 
curiosities, the desire of seeing these treasures, and the 
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delight which he felt when he saw them, was so 
great as actually to make the gout disappear. 

The family of Linneeus, consisting of only one son 
and four daughters, were now grown up. The son, 
his first-born, of whom so much was expected, in- 
herited a portion of his father’s abilities, but was not 
spared to bring them to that maturity, which his con- 
stant study for many years would have enabled him. 
At the early age of ten, he is said to have been acquain- 
ted with most of the plants in the botanic garden, and 
the highest wishes of his father were, to render him 
fit for, and to see him his successor in, the botanical 
chair. Let us see how these wishes were achieved.* 

We have now brought down the principal incidente 
in the life of this great naturalist, to the time, when, 
though only fifty-six years of age, he felt the vigour 
of his constitution impaired, and his versatile mind 


* Young Linneus was born on the 20th January, 1741, at 
Fahlun, the capital of Dalecarlia, At an early age he was placed 
under private tutors, and it was intended that he should study the 
science in Which his father had gained so much reputation and ho- 
nour. When only eighteen years of age, he was appointed demon- 
strator in the botanic garden at Upsala; three years after he 
became an author, and published descriptions of the rarer plants 
in the garden, and in the year following, was made assistant and 
successor to his father in the professorship. After his appoint- 
ment, he travelled through France, England, Holland, and Ger- 
many, and his father’s name everywhere procured him introduc- 
tions. Upon his return to Upsala, he was taken ill of a bilious 
fever, which was succeeded by an apoplectic stroke, and termi- 
nated his life in the forty-second year of hisage. With his death 
terminated also the male branch of the family of Linnzus, 
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commencing to wane. He was conscious that he had 
fulfilled his adopted motto, “ Famam extendere factis,” 
and was willing to relinquish his office before its 
duties became too severe for his declining health ; 
and after academical services for a period of thirty 
years, Linnzeus respectfully entreated his majesty 
Gustavus, who had succeeded to the throne, upon 
the demise of his parent, to accept his resignation. 
His request was declined with the most flattering ob- 
jections, and the king refused to deprive Upsala of 
her chief splendour : but he increased the salary, and 
allowed the young Linneeus to be placed as assistant 
to the professorship, under the superintendence of 
his father. Thus did Linneus see the fulfilment of 
his brightest hones, in the appointment of his son, 
at the early age of twenty-two, to a chair, which 
would have been looked upon through Europe, as 
the greatest and most difficult to be represented. 
Notwithstanding the relief which Linnzus expe- 
rienced by the assistance of his son, he continued his 
public activity till two years before his death ; a mind 
80 constituted, and a manner of life so habituated to 
activity, could not at once relapse into idleness. In 
1771, he is described by a traveller, as leading an 
active and bustling life, never seen at leisure, and 
even his walks had for their objects discoveries in 
natural history ; and all his moments, not embittered 
by a painful disease, were devoted to his darling 
science. In the following year he gave as proof of 
the remaiging vigour of his constitution, by delivering 
a customary oration upon his resignation of rector of 
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the assembly, which he had already beld three times. 
He chose as a subject the “ Delicie Nature,” and 
the whole academical forum found it so beautiful, 
that the students of the Swedish provinces sent de- 
puties to him the next day, to entreat its translation 
into the language of that country. 

In 1773, he was chosen member of a committee 
to superintend a better translation of the Bible into 
Swedish, and the task of ascertaining and describing 
the plants and vegetable productions mentioned in 
the Holy Scriptures, was intrusted to his care. In 
the same year, we find him writing to Pennant in 
London, with all the enthusiasm of a young man en- 
tering upen a favourite study. “ Long ago have I been 
informed, that my countryman, Dr Troil, has brought 
with him your presents, which I so eagerly expected. 
He arrived here the day before yesterday, and deli- 
vered your Synopsis Quadrupedum, and your Lndian 
Zoology. J return you my warmest thanks for each. 
I will peruse and reperuse your Synopsis a thousand 
times. I find much beauty and utility in it, and 
will study it thoroughly. After having read the. 
work, I will ask you many questions, and never 
prove ungrateful to you; I will enter into no dispute 
about methods. I wish to God I could see your 
other works, especially that on birds; how much 
knowledge, which I am deprived of, might I collect 
from them! Farewell—you’ll hear more from me 
next time.” 

In the year following, he composed his, latest, if 
not his final essay. The king had received from Suri- 
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nam a collection of curious plants preserved in spirits, 
with the fruit and flowers entire, and with much li- 
berality presented them to Linnwus. Linnius com- 
posed a catalogue of the whole, making out thirteen 
new genera, and about forty undescribed species. 
One of these he dedicated to his sovereign, under the 
title of Gustavia Augusta, as the truest way by 
which he could express his gratitude for the great 
distinctions conferred upon himself. And it was in 
this same year that he received the first fatal warning 
that the termination of his earthly career was near 
at hand. While he gave a summer lecture in the 
botanical garden, he had an apoplectic stroke, and 
fell into a swoon, from which he did not for a long 
time recover. From this period he declined gradu- 
ally, and he felt his own weakness. Pennant had 
written to him to fulfil his promise of writing the 
natural history of Lapland, but he answered, “ that 
it would now be too late for him to begin.” * 


“Me quoque debilitat series immensa laborum, 
Ante meum tempus cogor ct esse Senex.” 


His activity and public duties continued unabated 
at intervals till 1776, two years before his death, 
when he suffered a second shock, which had an effeet 
upon his speech, though he still retained a part of his 
wonted cheerfulness. He was carried to his museum, 
where he viewed with delight the treasures he had 
collected together from all parts of the world, and 


Nunc nimis sero inceperim., 
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showed additional vigour upon seeing any new or rare 
production, which the attention of his friends still 
furnished to him. Towards the end of this year he 
suffered a third and fatal blow. His right side be- 
came completely dead. It was necessary to lead, 
support, dress, and feed him. His mental faculties 

wasted with his body, and his earthly frame became 

to him a burden. In this distressing state he con- 

tinued for nearly twelve months, at times suffering 

great agony from his previous disease; and as the 

powers of his constitution became exhausted, he be- 

came insensible to pain, and expired in agentle slumber 

on the afternoon of the 10th January, 1778, aged 

seventy years and seven months, 

Thus terminated the active and ever-searching life 
of this pious and illustrious man, depriving nataral 
history of her brightest ornament, and his country 
of a fellow-citizen and professor, whose loss could 
not be repaired throughout all Europe. Every human 
honour was paid to his remains, and the sorrow of 
his countrymen was without bounds. A general 
mourning was ordered at Upsala. To quote the words 
of their sovereign, they had “ lost, alas ! a man, 
whose celebrity was as great all over the world, as the 
honour was bright which his country derived from 
him as a citizen. Long will Upsala remember the 
celebrity which it acquired by the name of Lin- 
neus !” 

In foreign lands equal regard was psid to his me- 
mory. He was eulogised in the Royal Academy 
by Condorcet and Vicq d’Azyr, and his bast was 
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erected under the highest cedar in the Royal Gar- 
dens. Dr Hope, the Professor of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh, had a monument to his 
name erected in the Botanic Garden. Many societies 
have been formed under the auspices of his name, of 
which the most important was instituted in 1788, by 

the exertion of the late Sir James (then Dr) Edward 

Smith. This possesses the whole library, herbaria, 

and manuscripts, of the illustrious person whom it re« 

cords.* They were purchased by the members at the 

demise of their respected founder and president, and 

they rightly judged that the Linnwan Society of 

London was the only place where these monuments 

of his labours and abilities could be with propriety 

deposited. 

The person of Linneus is thus described by his 
biographers. His stature was of middle size, but of 
considerable muscularity, his head large, with e-strong 
gibbosity on the back part. This seems to have been 
remarked by himself and all his biographers, and 
must have been a very marked feature in the form of 
his cranium. His features were agreeable, and his coun- 
tenance animated ; his eyes remarkably bright, ardent 
and piercing, of a brown colour ; the hair brown, and 
towards the decline of life it became hoary. The in- 
spection of his portraits, which are mostly painted at 
an advanced period of his life, give an idea of an 


* Upon the death of the younger Linneeus, the collections and 
manuscripts of his father were offered for sale, and purchased by 


the late Sir J. E. Smith for L. 1000. 
6 
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open disposition, benignity and good-humour, and of a 
mind ardent and piercing. ‘The best esteemed like- 
ness at an advanced period, is a picture painted by 
a Swedish artist, and belonging to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Stockholm, of which there is a 
copy in the Linnzan Society of London; but one of 
the most pleasing was painted by Hoffman, when 
Linnseus was a young man, superintending the gar- 
den of Mr Clifford. It represents him in a Lapland 
dress, and was engraved by a London artist in mezzo- 
tinto. Itis almost the only likeness taken at an early 
period of his life, and for this reason we have selected 
it as our copy for embellishing the commencement of 
the volume. 

From the sketch we have now endeavoured to 
give of the life of this naturalist, it will have been 
seen that his mind was ardent and enthusiastic in the 
highest degree, particularly in following out his be- 
loved science; he never, however, in his enthusiam, 
lost sight of the First Great Cause, but looked truly 
up to Nature's God, as the giver of all his benefits 
and acquirements. Over the door of his room was 
inscribed, ‘ Innocuc vivito—Numen adest.” And 
when enumerating in his diary his various successes 
in life, he commences, “ The Lord himself hath led 
him with his own Almighty hand ;” and sums them 
up with © The Lord hath been with him whither- 
soever he hath walked, and bath cut off his enemies 
from before him, and hath made him a name like the 
name of the great men that are in the earth.” The 
most important of his works commence and finish 
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with some verse from the Scriptures, implying the 
power or greatness of God, or his own gratitude to 
Providence for the innumerable benefits conferred 
upon himself and the inhabitants of the world; and 
his descriptions are continually interspersed with ex- 
pressions of admiration, of gratitude, and love. 

His memory was most comprehensive, and re- 
mained almost unimpaired till his sixtieth year; but 
the most remarkable feature in his comprehensive 
mind, was the power to seize upon the essential cha- 
racters of whatever he was engayed with, to separate 
the useful from the useless, and at once to charac- 
terise them with that decision and clearness which 
so peculiarly mark his writings and descriptions. A 
better example of this cannot be referred to, and his 
style will be betier understood in the perusal, than 
his Imperium Nature, or the preface to the three 
kingdoms in his Systema Nature. 

This love of order was equally conspicuous in his 
domestic arrangements. In winter he slept from nine 
to six, in surnmer from ten to three; but he never 
extended his application of mind beyond the moment 
at which he felt fatigue, and whatever fact came to 
his knowledge, he noted it immediately in its proper 
place. He was frugal in his way of living, and in his 
greatest prosperity never gave way to extravagance 
or ostentation ; he was a strict economist, yet liberal 
in conferring benefits. He often relieved his pupils 
when in want, and was always ready to assist them 
in their travels, either by money or advice. In his 
capacity as teacher, he possessed the faculty of inte- 
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resting his hearers, and of easily making himself un- 
derstood, and his pupils looked upon him more ir: the 
light of a counsellor or beloved adviser, than as a 
gtave or austere professor. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF HUMMING-BIRDS. 


His silken vest was purfled o’er with green, 

And crimson rose-leaves wrought the sprigs between ; 
His diadem, a topaz, beam’d so bright, 

The moon was dazzled with its purest light. 


THE geographical distribution of the various races 
of created beings has of late excited considerable in- 
terest, and a mass of facts have been collected which 
go far to prove that it is regulated by certain laws, 
chiefly dependent upon the conjoined influences of 
climate and temperature. Birds are equally subject 
to those rules, though, as might be suspected from 
their more extended locomotive powers, their ranges 
are wider, and some groups and species are more ge- 
nerally spread over the world than those beings which 
require the assistance of a solid medium to transport 
themselves from place to place. Instances of this 
may be given in one or two examples. The great 
families of the falcons, pigeons, and swallows, are 
universally diffused ; parrots are found in every quar- 
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ter of the world except Europe; and woodpeckers 
are wanting only to New Holland. The peregrine 
falcon, so renowned in a noble, but nearly forgotten, 
sport, has its free range over the greater part of Eu- 
rope, America, and Greenland, and has been sent from 
the distant continent of New Holland; the short- 
eared owl is common to Europe, Siberia, and the 
neighbourhood of Canton in China, and Pennant men- 
tions it as an inhabitant of the Falkland Islands; the 
common magpie extends over Europe, has been sent 
from the Himmalayan range in India, and reaches to 
the cold regions of Northern America; while speci- 
mens of the glossy ibis have reached this country from 
each of the four quarters of the world, besides from 
many of its far distant insulated lands. 

At variance, however, with this, we sometimes also 
find the large continents possessing some peculiar forms ; 
but, as if the economy of each great land could not be 
properly supported without an organization somewhat 
analogous, there is, in most instances, a representative, 
modified and adapted to the region it is destined to in- 
habit. Thus America has the South American ostrich, 
or nandu, inhabiting the vast grassy pampas of Para- 
guay, and extending nearly to the Straits of Magellan ; 
India, and her great archipelago of islands, particu- 
larly the Moluccas and Borneo, possess the cassuary ; 
Africa, the true ostrich ; and New Holland, the emen. 
The Great Sahara, and the deserts of Arabia, little 
fitted for the abode of any animal-eeation, have their 
peculiarities in the coursers, and ganga, or sand-grouse, 
beautifully formed for abode in these weary solitudes. 
They sweep them with a flight as rapid as the mighty 
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hurricane, and receive as much enjoyment in a bound- 
less waste, as the ruff-necked and pheasant-tailed 
grouse in the rich and luxuriant prairies of North 
America, or our native muirfowl on the heath-clad 
knolla of its Highland hills. In like manner do Af- 
rica and India, in their creepers and honeysuackers, 
present splendid types to a claes of fairy birds nearly 
confined to the deep and shady forests of tropical 
America. 

The beautiful and delicate beings to which we 
must now particularly direct the attention of our read- 
ers, appear to have excited the admiration of their 
discoverers, and, indeed, of every one who. bas ob- 
served them, either revelling in their native glades, or 
at rest in the more artificial display of our museums, 
by the spirited proportions of their form, and the daz- 
zling splendour of their plumage. 





** Delicate and beautiful, 
Thick without burden, close as fishes’ scales,” 


The ancient Mexicans used their feathers for superb 
mantles in the time of Montezuma,* and the pic- 
tures so much extolled by Cortes were embroidered 
with their skins ;—the Indian could appreciate their 
loveliness, delighting to adorn his bride with gems 


* The nation of the Aztecs call their capital Tzinzunzan, from 
the number of humming-birds in its vicinity, with which the 
statues of their gods are adorned ; and the Indians of Patzquara 
are still famous for this art. They compose figures of saints with 
the feathers of the colibri, which are remarkable for the deli- 
cacy of the execution, and the brilliancy of the calours.— Ward's 
Mexico ix 1827. 
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and jewellery plucked from the starry frontlets of 
these beauteous forms. Every epithet which the in- 
genuity of language could invent, has been employed 
to depict the richness of their colouring ; the lustres 
of the topaz, of emernids, and rubies, have been com- 
pared with them, and applied in their names, “ The 
hue of roses steeped in liquid fire,” and even the “ che- 
veux de l'astre du jour” of the imaginative Buffon, 
fall short of their versatile tints.* Let us enquire, 
however, whether an exterior of “gorgeous plumery” 
is all which they possess, and if there is no beautiful 
adaptation of structure to supply the wants of so frail 
atenement. * 

The humming-birds, or what are known by the 
genus 7’rochilus of Linnzus, have lately received vast 
additions to the number of their species, and, though 
forming a large and closely-connected group, they 
exhibit a great variety of forms and characters, which 
are not easily comprehended in the old twofold di- 
vision, “ into those with straight, and those with 
curved bills.” They have been, accordingly, divided 
by modern ornithologists into various sections and 
genera, which will be detailed in that part of our work 
devoted to their classical arrangement. 

We previously mentioned that these birds were 
nearly confined to the tropical portions of the New 
World, and, according to our best information, that 
great archipelago of islands between Florida and the 
mouths of the Orinoco, with the mainland of the 


* Their name in the Indian language is Beams or Locks of 
the Sun 
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southern continent, until it passes the Tropic of 
Capricorn, literally swarms with them.* In the wild 
and uncultivated parts, they inhabit those forests of 
magnificent timber overhung with lianas and the 
superb tribe of bignonacex, the huge trunks clothed 
with a rich drapery of parasites, whose blossoms only 
give way in beauty to the sparkling tintg of their airy 
tenants ; but since the cultivation of various parts of 
the country, they abound in the gardens, and seem to 
delight in society, becoming familiar and destitute of 
fear, hovering over one side of a shrub, while the 
fruit or flowers is plucked from that‘opposite. As we 
recede from the tropics, on either wie, the numbers 
decrease, though some species are found in Mexico, 
and others in Peru, which do not appear to exist 
elsewhere. Thus Mr Bullock discovered several 
species at a high elevation, and consequently low 
temperature, on the lofty table lands of Mexico, 
and in the woods in the vicinity of the snowy moun- 
tains of Orizaba; while Captain King, in the late 
survey of the southern coasts, met with numerous 
members of this diminutive family flying about in a 
snow-storm near the Straits of Magellan, and disco- 
vered two species, which he considered undescribed, 
in the remote island of Juan Fernandez.t Two species 
only extend far into the northern continent of America. 


* It is remarked by Lesson, that the colibris, or those species 
with curved bills, never pass the intertropical limits. 

1 Trochilus Fernandensis, and T. Stohesii, King.— Reports 
of Zool. Soc. for Jan. 1831.—Mon. Berters, a French botanist, 
remained on the island of Juan Fernandez to examine its vege- 
table productions, and records that three species exist on it. 
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The one, the ruff-necked humming- bird, ( Selasphorus 
rufus, Swainson, ) was discovered by Captain Cook in 
Nootka Sound, and has been traced by Kotzebue to 
the 61° along the western shores; the other, the 
northern humming-bird, (Trochilus colubris, Lin- 
nuens,) 80 beautifully described by Wilson, has been 
obtained from the plains of the Saskachewan, and 
was found breeding by Mr Drummond near the 
sources of the Elk river; it is known to reach as far 
north as the 57th parallel. 

The best accounts of the habits and economy of 
the humming-birds are those given by Wilson and 
Audubon, in their histories of the northern or ruby- 
throated humming-bird ; and by Bullock, of several 
species in the island of Jamaica and in Mexico. And 
from the little we have been able to glean from other 
writers, there appears to exist great similarity in their 
manners. They are of a lively and active disposition, 
almost constantly on the wing, and performing all their 
motions with great rapidity; their flight is in darts, 
and it is at this time, in a brilliant sun, that the varia- 
tions of their plumage are displayed with the greatest 
advantage. 

** Each rapid movement gives a different dye ; 
Like scales of burnish'd gold they dazzling show, 
Now aink to shade—anow like a furnace glow.” 


Bat when performing a lengthened flight, as during 
migration, they pass through the air in long unduls- 
tions, raising themselves for some distance, and then 
falling in acurve. When about to feed, or in search of 
a favourite flower, they hover stationary, surveying all 
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around, and suddenly dart off to the object. “I have 
often stopt,” says Wilson, “ with pleasure, to observe 
their manoeuvres among the blossoms of a trumpet- 
flower. When arrived before a thicket of these, that 
are in full bloom, he poises or suspends himself on 
wing, forthe space of two or three seconds, so steadily, 
that his wings become invisible, or only like a miet.” 
And Bullock says, “ they remain suspended in the 
air in a space barely sufficient for them to move their 
wings, and the humming noise proceeds entirely from 
the surprising velocity with which they perform that 
motion, by which they will keep their bodies in the 
air, apparently motionless, for hours together.” An 
older writer, Fermin, a Surinam physician, compares 
this action to the balancing of the bee-like flies over 
foatid waters ; perhaps it may be also likened to the 
motions of a large hawk-moth before alighting on a 
flower. 

“¢ They seldom alight upon the ground, but perch 
easily on branches. The ruby-threated humming- 
bird settles on twigs and branches, where they 
move sidewise in prettily measured steps, frequently 
opening and closing their wings, pluming, stroking, 
and arranging the whole of their apparel, with neat- 
ness and activity. They are particularly fond of 
spreading one wing at a time, and passing each of 
the quill-feathers through their bill in its whole length, 
when, if the sun is shining, the wing thus plumed is 
rendered extremely transparent and light.” * 

They are also possessed of boldness and familiarity. 


* Aundubeo. 
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Wilson has seen them attack and teaze the king-bird, 
and among themselves they are exceedingly pugna- 
cious, two males seldom meeting on the same bush or 
flower without a battle. In the gardens they flutter 
about without heeding intruders. “ A person standing 
by the side of a common althea in bloom, will be sur- 
prised to hear the humming of their wings, and then 
see the birds themselves within a few feet of him.” 
And Wilson mentions one so familiar as to enter a 
room by the window, examine the bouquets of flowers, 
and pass out by the opposite door. The same was 
known to take refuge in a hot-house during the cool 
nights of autumn, to go regularly out in the morning, 
and to return as regularly in the evening, for several 
days together. 

During the breeding season, if the nest is approach- 
ed, they dart round with a humming sound, often 
passing within a few inches of the person ; and should 
the young be newly hatched, the female will almost 
immediately resume her seat, though the intruders 
continue within a few yards distance. The intre- 
pidity and jealousy of a diminutive Mexican species, 
(7. cyanopogon—Mexican star,) according to Mr 
Bullock, far exceeds the quiet courage of the north- 
ern birds. ‘ When attending their young, they at- 
tack any bird indiscriminately that approaches the 
neat. Their motions, when under the influence of 
anger or fear, are very violent, and their flights rapid 
as an arrow. The eye cannot follow them, but the 
shrill piercing shriek which they utter on the wing, 
may be heard when the bird is invisible, and often 
led to their destruction by preparing me for their 
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approach, They attack the eyes of the larger virds; 
and their sharp needle-like bill is a truly formidable 
weapon in this kind of warfare. Nothing can exceed 
their fierceness when one of their own species invades 
their territory during the breeding season ; under the 
influence of jealousy they become perfect furies ; 
their throats swell ; their crests, tails, and wings ex- 
pand ; they fight in the air, uttering a shrill noise, 
till one falls exhausted to the ground.” Ard an 
older writer, Fernando Oviedo, still farther confirms 
their boldness :—‘‘ When they see a man climb the 
tree where they have their nests, they flee at his face, 
and stryke him in the eyes, commying, goying, and 
returnying, with such swyftness, that no man woulde 
ryghtly beleive it that hath not seen it.” 
The nests are built with great delicacy, but at the 
same time with much compactness and warmth. 
Wilson thus describes the situation and workman- 
ship of the northern, or ruby-throated bhumming- 
bird, and which is also confirmed by Audubon. “It 
is generally fixed on the upper side of a horizontal 
branch, not among the twigs. Yet I have known 
instances where it was attached by the side to an old 
moss-grown trunk ; and others, where it was fastened 
on a strong rank stalk, or weed, in the garden. In 
the woods it often chooses a white oak sapling, and 
the branch is seldom more than ten feet from the 
ground. The nest is about an inch in diameter, and 
as much in depth; the outward coat is formed of small 
pieces of a species of bluish-grey lichen, that vege- 
tates on old trees and fences, thickly glued with the 
saliva of the bird, giving firmness and consistency to 
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the whole, as well as keeping out moisture. Within 
this are thick, matted layers of the fine wings of cer- 
tain flying seeds, closely laid together; and lastly, the 
downy substance from the great mullein, and from 
the stalks of the common fern, lines the whole. The 
base of the nest is continued round the stem of the 
branch, to which it closely adheres, and when viewed 
from below, appears a mere mossy knot or accidental 
protuberance.” On the plains, near the Elk river, 
the nest of this hardy bird was built of the materials 
that were most appropriate in the country ; the downy 
seeds of an anemone, bound with a few stalks of moss 
and lichen. 

Lesson describes the nest of Zrochilus pella as 
principally composed of a spongy cellular substance, 
apparently similar to that of a fungus of which some 
Species of wasps build large habitations, suspended 
from the branches of trees in the virgin forests of 
Guiana; and the same naturalist has given a curious 
figure of the nest of 7. cristata ? composed entirely 
of the down of some thistle; the seed is attached, 
and is placed outwards, giving a jagged or prickly 
appearance to the outside, while the interior is warmly 
lined with the down. Dr Latham says, that the nest 
of the black humming-bird is alee made of cotton, en- 
twined round the thorns and twigs of the citron-tree, 
and is of so firm a texture as not to be easily broken by 
the winds ; and a nest of the topaz-crested humming- 
bird, now before me, about seven-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, is compoeed of the same materials, stuck 
over with lichens on the outeide, and Grmly fixed in the 
hanging cleft of aome strong creeper by threade of a 
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cottony substance, and very slender roots or tendrils, 
the whole lower part as if cemented by a thin coat 
of glue. It is probable that the greater number build 
their nests nearly in a similar manner, and in propor- 
tion to their size, though there are also some varia- 
tion in the different forms, which a little more atten- 
tion may allow us to introduce in our reasoning upon 
their affinities. Thus, in some valuable remarks ac- 
companying acollection of birds from Tobago, we have, 
regarding the 7. hirsutus, (provincially named doctor 
humming-bird, )}—“ It builds its nest suspended like 
that of the yellow-tail (Casstcus cristatus,) with the 
entrance somewhat downwards, and lays only one 
egg.” The nest received is of a lengthened form, 
composed of diied grass and slender roots, moss, &c., 
and does not show the compact manafacture of those 
previously described. It is suspended to the leaf of 
some reed-like plant, to which it is cemented chiefly 
by the threads of spiders or caterpillars. I trust ere 
leng to procure some interesting answers to my que- 
ries from the same source. Our materials at present 
te judge from are, however, very scanty. There is 
one provision apparent in the whole, that for warmth, 
—and most necessary, when we consider the small 
bulk of the owners to retain the animal heat. 

Most writers agree in the fact, that humming-birds 
lay only two eggs, but we have seen that the 7. 
hirsutus lays only one. This small fecundity, with 
the many casualties which are liable to destroy 
them, the vicissitudes of season and the assaults 
of various animals, birds, and even insects, will-give 
ws some idea in what immense profusion these little 
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birds exist, when two, or at most four, is the number 
of young reared in a season. The eggs are not 80 
emall in proportion as one would imagine on looking 
at the bird. That of the topaz-crested humming- 
bird is nearly § of an inch in length, and about 3 in 
diameter. In shape they are nearly a complete oval, 
and are pure and delicate white. The period of in- 
cubation is remarkably short. Latham says that the 
black humming-bird sits twelve days, and that the 
young leave the nest and follow their parents in 
eighteen days; and the North American species, ac- 
cording to Audubon, hatches only ten days, and the 
young are ready to fly in one week. 
The desire to possess creatures of such beauty in 
a tame state has induced persons often to try the ex- 
periment of keeping them in cages, though yet com- 
paratively without success. The attempts which 
have been made, however, do not preclude a possi- 
bility, by perseverance, of ever bringing them to this 
country. Bullock said that he had nearly seventy in 
cages, that no bird was more easily reconciled to 
its new situation, and that by attention they might 
easily have been brought to Europe. We learn also 
from Azara, Wilson, and other sources, that they have 
been frequently kept in their native countries for 
several months on sugar or honey and water, assisted 
by the insects which were attracted by and drowned 
in the sweets ; and Charles Peale, proprietor of the 
Philadelphia museum, reared two from the nest, 
which became so tame as to perch on Mrs rea s 
shoulder. 


The only instance of their being carried to a diffe. 
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rent climate is thus related by Latham ; and there can 
be little doubt, from the partial success of these at- 
tempts, that great care and greater experience, with 
a more perfect knowledge of their proper food, would 
enable them to reach this country, and perhaps adorn 
a separate apartment in some conservatory. The 
European summer birds of passage have been now 
successfully kept in confinement for several years, 
and an-attempt upon similar principles might prosper. 

It was a mango humming-bird (7. mango) which 
was successfully brought to England,—“ A young 
gentleman, a few days before he sailed from Jamaica 
for England, met with a female humming-bird sitting 
on the nest and eggs, and cutting off the twig, he 
brought altogether on board. ‘The bird became suf- 
ficiently tame to suffer herself to be fed on honey and 
water during the passage, and hatched two young 
ones. The mother, however, did not long survive, but 
the young were brought to England, and continued 
for some time in the possession of Lady Hammond. 
The little creatures readily took honey from the lips 
of Lady Hammond, and though the one did not live 
long, the other survived for at least two months from 
the time of their arrival.” | 

The food of the humming-birds was always con- 
sidered to be only the honey or sweet juices extract- 
ed from the nectaria of flowers; but later observa- 
tions have proved that this alone was not sufficient 
to preserve even such small bodies; and when we 
compare the structure of the tongue with that of 
birds which ase that member for darting suddenly 
out and catching up small unseen objects, we shall 
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find considerable resemblance, and the adaptation 
is farther confirmed by the reality of their feod being 
in @ measure insectivorous. Audubon found even 
colepterous insects in their stomach, and Wilson 
observes—<‘ I] have seen the humming-bird, for half 
an hour at a time, darting at those little groups of 
insects that dance in the air in a fine summer evening, 
retiring to an adjoining twig to rest, and renewing 
the attack with a dexterity that sete all other fly- 
catchers at defiance.” And in all the deep tubular 
flowers in which they so much delight, such as the 
different daturee, the bignonacew, &c., | have no doubt 
that insects are as often withdrawn by their active 
and viscid tongue as any portion of the honey. 

But of the various ways employed by these birds 
to procure an insect prey, the most singular as well as 
dangerous to themselves is that of seizing the half- 
dead entangled flies from the webs of the large Mexi- 
can bird-epider—-whose name implies a power to seize 
and detain some of the weaker at least of the fea- 
thered race. It is thus detailed by Mr Bullock, and 
is so curious that the account must be given without 
abridgement :—‘ The house I resided in at Xalappa 
for several weeks, on my return to Vera Cruz, was 
only one story high, enclosing, like most of the Spa- 
nish houses, a emall garden in the centre, the roof 
projecting six or seven feet from the walls, covering 
a walk all round, and leaving a small space only be- 
tween the tiles and the trees which grew in the cen- 
tre. From the edges of these tiles to the branches of 
the trees in the garden, the spiders had spread their 
innumerable webs so closely and compactly, that 
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they resembled a net. I have frequently watched, 
with much amusement, the cautious peregrinations of 
the humming-bird, who, advancing beneath the web, 
entered the various labyrinths and cells in search of 
entangled flies; but as the larger spiders did not 
tamely surrender their booty, the invader was often 
compelled to retreat. Being within a few feet, I 
could observe all their evolutions with great preci- 
sion. The active little bird generally passed once or 
twice round the court, as if to reconnoitre his ground, 
and commenced his attack by going carefully under 
the nets of the wily insect, and seizing by surprise 
the smallest entangled flies, or those that were moat 
feeble. In ascending the angular traps of the spider, 
great care and skill was required; sometimes he had 
scarcely room for his little wings to perform their 
officdp and the least deviation would have entangled 
him in the complex machinery of the web, and in- 
volved him in ruin. It was only the works of the 
smallest spider that he durst attack, as the largest 
rose to the defence of their citadels, when the be- 
sieger would shoot off like a sunbeam, and could 
ouly be traced by the luminous glow of his refulgent 
colours. The bird generally spent about ten minutes 
in this predatory excursion, and then alighted on the 
branch of an avocata to rest and refresh himself.” 

In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to 
give a short history of the distribution and economy 
of this interesting family, deriving our information 
from those sources which we judged were most wor- 


thy of credence, and always, when possible, from ob- 
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servers who had seen the birds in their wild state, 
and untrammelled by any restraint. The examination 
of their stracture will have the next claim to our at- 
tention, with its adaptation to the habits we have 
already attempted to describe. 

When we examine attentively the structure of any 
bird, we soon come to the conclusion that the most 
important parts of its outward form are those organs 
which serve for the means of transporting it from 
place to place. On presenting a humming-bird to the 
most common observer, the first exclamation gene- 
rally is, “ What a beautiful little creature |” The se- 
cond, ** But what large wings it has!” Such, indeed, 
is the case, and in most instances the size of the 
wings and strength of their quills are entirely out of 
proportion to our ideas of symmetry in a creature 
clothed with feathers; but, upon comparing theffl with 
its necessities, and the other parts of its frame, their 
utility and design become obvious. All their other 
parts, not called into action during flight, are very 
slender, almost frail; their tarsi short, and feet small, 
so as not to incommode during flight, while they 
point out an inability for any long support, or assist- 
ance in procuring sustenance, by climbing or hang- 
ing in various positions, as we see employed by the 
titmice, and many of the slender-billed warblers. 
Their food is derived from the sweet nectar of flowers, 
or from insects which must either be taken in a rapid 
flight, or withdrawn from the deep tube, or cup- 
shaped recesses of blossoms which grow and hang in 
every direction, and which it would be impossible to 
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reach, unless by suspension above or under. Another 
great necessity for their possessing organs of such 
power, is to enable them to pass in safety through 
the migrations, and the long flights which are some- 
timers necessary for their preservation, and during 
which they have often to withstand a ‘passing gale, 
showers, or even the rigour of a snow-storm. The 
beautiful climes where we have seen they inhabit, 
are at seasons subject to perpetual rains, which drench 
and almost inundate their abodes, or to hurricanes, 
that in a few minutes leave only a wreck of all that 
was before so magnificent and luxuriant; and they 
pass by these means before the dangerous season, to 
districts where the reparation of a previous wreck is 
proceeding with all the magical rapidity of tropical 
vegetation. 

The form of the wings is very nearly similar to those 
of the swift, ( Cypsedus, Hliger,) whose power of flight 
every one is acquainted with. They in general ex- 
ceed the tail in length, unless when that member is 
extraordinarily developed. The exterior outline of 





the wing is very much curved, and the first quill is 
VOL. I. E 
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always longest, the others gradually shortening. The 
secondaries are very short, and the lesser wing-co- 
verts occupy very little room. The plamulets of the 
quills are narrow and compact, firmly united together, 
forming a substance when used, almost like a thin 
plate of whalebone, and which, by presenting resist- 
ance to the air when struck, and allowing no part to 
pass through the webs, as in nocturnal feeding birds, 
produces that humming sound which is heard during 
their suspension, and whence their common name 
has been applied. In all, the shafts of the quills are 
remarkably strong and elastic, but in a few species, 

known under the denomination of sickle or sabre- 

winged humming-birds, and forming the genus Cam- 

pylopterus of Swainson, they are developed to an ex- 

traordinary degree at the base, and nearly equal the 

breadth of the plume. 





The birds composing this division are large, but not 
the largest of the family ; and our present informa- 
tion of their habits does not point out any peculiarity 
to which this dev elopement i is adapted. It, besides, is 
wanting, Or ina great measure reduced, in the fe- 
males of some of them. Mr Swainson has figured 
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two birds, which seem almost identical, except in the 
absence of the broad shaft in the one ; and in speci- 
mens of the sabre-wing, which we have figured at 
Plate XXXIV, the shafts of the female bird were in 
breadth only about one half. 

The organ of next importance, as directing the 
flight, is the tail. This is always powerful, and pre- 
sents every modification which we find in those birds 
endowed with powerful or rapid flight, and will be of 
use to the systematist in directing the forms which 
present themselves in analogy with the other families 
of the feathered race. In one species* it presents a 
very curious anomaly among birds, by being compo- 
sed of only six feathers. This species is rare, and I 
have had no opportunity for an examination ; but. the 
testimonies of ‘Temminck and Lesson show that it is 
not an accidental variation, but that it remains con- 
stant in all the birds which they have examined. 

The bill is always an important organ in birds. 
This family presents great modification of form, which 
will be seen by inspecting the plates, and will be far- 
ther illustrated when we characterise the divisions. 
But although most of the species are partly insecti- 
vorous, and take a great portion of their food in the 
air, we have no rictorial bristles or great develope- 
ment at the base, as among the truly insectivorous 
tribes; and except in one or two instances, no very 
evident appropriation of structure. In a few species 
the edges of the mandibles are toothed, (see Plates 


* See Plate XX VII 
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I. Il. and III.) and in one individual, forming the 
genus Ramphodon of Lesson, this member is furnish- 





ed with recurved saw-like teeth, a manifest provision 
for more effectually securing some peculiar prey. 

The tongue and its accessory parts show a greater 
resemblance to the scansorial insectivorous birds, 
being in fact nearly similar in their formation to those 
of the woodpeckers. The os hyoides passes round 
the back part of the skull, and its horns, or extre- 
mities, when joined, reach furward beyond the line 
of the eyes. 





The tongue is very long, and by the structure of its 
parts above mentioned, is retractile, and capable of 
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being darted out with considerable force. It is com- 
posed, according to Brisson and Lesson, (which we 
have confirmed as far as the examination of the moist- 
ened parts would allow, ) of two muscular tubes joined 
together for the greater part of their length, towards 





the tip, broadened or swelling, and, according to 
Lesson, terminated in a spoonlike point on the up- 
per surface. They assist in retaining the different 
substances, which are immediately conveyed to the 


Ss 


opening of the csophagus by the contractility of 
the tubes. Our own examination, however, of the 
tongue of the Trochilus moschitus, relaxed with warm 
water, gave the appearance of a fimbriated opening’ 
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at the tip, having the exterior margin of each fork set 
with recurved sharp-pointed pliable spines, as if to 
assist its viscidity in securing any substance seized 
by them. 

Their feet, as we han before said, are small and 
slender, and in general present the form which we see 
among the king-fishers, bee-eaters, and jackamars. 
The claws are rather large in proportion, very much 
hooked, and very sharp, and may thereby assist in 
securing a firmer grasp, but which is evidently little 
needed in their economy. For one purpose they 
would be useful, if Mr Bullock is correct in his ob- 
servations ; that gentleman remarks, that, “ in sleep- 
ing they frequently suspend themselves by the feet, 
with their heads downwards, in the manner of some 
parrots.” 

The structure of the feathers, which shine with so 
much lustre, has occupied the attention of most of 
their describers. Audibert has tried to demonstrate 
the cause on mathematical principles, the form of the 
feathers, and the manner in which the light strikes 
them; while Lesson is of opinion, that the colours 
are due to elements contained in the blood, and dif- 
fused by circulation. He says, at the same time, 
that all the barbules and plumulets are deeply fur- 
rowed in the centre, and the light, when striking ver- 
tically, produces no colour, or only black, but when 
striking transversely every opposite side of the fur- 
row acts as a reflector to the others, and in this way 
assists in producing the colours. 

Bullock, when speaking of the same subject, says, 
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that “ the preserved specimens were but the shadow in 
brilliancy to what they were in life. The reason is 
obvious ; for the sides of the laminz, or fibres of each 
feather, being of a different colour from the surface, 
will change la seen in a front or oblique direction ; 
and as each lamina or fibre turns upon the axis of the 
quill, the least motion, when living, causes the fea- 
thers.to change suddenly to the most opposite hues.” 
We have thought it proper to mention those different 
opinions; and though they do not entirely coincide 
with our own, we are not at present able to explain all 
the causes, In birds possessing this shining and me- 
tallic variation of Justre, we have found the structure 
of the feathers exhibiting them so various, that the 
effects must be produced in several ways. Diagrams 
of many of these have been from time to time made ; 
and when a little more complete, an opportunity will 
be taken of introducing them, in illustration of this 
curious subject. 
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DESCRIPTIONS. 


Tue following plates, with their descriptions, have 
been made as much as possible from specimens of 
the birds themselves, but when these could not be 
procured, they are taken from those works which could 
be most relied upon for their accuracy. We have 
accordingly availed ourselves generally, of Lesson’s 
splendid monograph of this family, and of Temminck’s 
Planches Colorieés. For the plate,of the sabre-winged 
humming bird, we are indebted to Mr Swainson, 
who kindly permitted his beautiful figure, in the first 
series of Zoological Illustrations, to be copied, and 
specimens of the bird itself having since reached us, 
have served for the description; and the northern 
humming-bird has been taken from Mr Audubon’s 
magnificent group of these birds. 

The systematic arrangement of this family presents 
considerable difficulties. Mr Swainson has given the 
characters of what he considers the five leading groups, 
and has also formed several subgenera. M. Lesson 
has also instituted several families and genera, and 
we understand that Mr Lodiges who possesses a col- 
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lection unrivalled by any in Europe, has lately been 
engaged in working out their proper arrangement. 
The desire to procure every information previous to 
forming any decided opinion, has therefore determined 
us to attempt no arrangement in the present volume, 
and, with two exceptions, to retain the whole under 
the family name of 7rochilus. The genera which 
have been adopted are illustrated in the first and last 
plates. 

In a second volume now in preparation, it is in- 
tended to figure thirty-five or forty additional species, 
and with these to give the characters of the families 
and genera which have been instituted, illustrating 
the parts and dissections by wood-cuts ; to add a sys- 
tematic synopsis of the species which have been de- 
scribed, arranged according to our own views, and in 
this manner endeavour to complete the natura) his- 
tory of the group. 


SPOTTED SAW-BILLED HUMMING-BIRD.* 
Ramphodon navius.——LEsson. 
Prate I. Mane. 


Trochilus nevius, Dumont Dictionnaire des Sciences Natu- 
relles, x. 55.—Colibri tacheté, Trochilus nevius, Temminck, 
Planches Culorieés, cxx. fig. 8.—Le Ramphodon tacheté, 
Ramphodon maculatum, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Coli- 
brts, pl. i. 


We mentioned in the introductory part oi the 
work, that among the humming-birds we did not ge- 
nerally meet with, in the form of the bill, any evident 
provision for securing an insect prey as among the 
truly insectivorous tribes, farther than the retractile 
tongue. For the species now figured, there is, however, 
an exception in the strong and rather broad bill, far- 
nished upon each edge of the mandibles with strong 
recurved teeth, evidently intended to assist in securing 
some peculiar prey, and reminding us by this forma- 
tion, and the sharp hooked point, of some water-fow] 
which are provided with these requisites, for seizing 
a plunder at once slippery and vigilant. In none of 


* It may be here mentioned, that the figures are all repre- 
sented of the natural size. 
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the descriptions do we find any notice taken of the 
adaptation of this structure, and we are yet in the 
dark regarding the manner in which it is employed. 
In the two next plates, where the bill presents also a 
very curious form, we have the edges toothed in a 
weaker degree, and Mr Swainson is of opinion that 
the turned up form assists also in procuring some 
peculiar nourishment. 

This species was discovered in Brazil by MM. 
Delalande and Natterer, chiefly on the mountains 
of Coreovado, in the vicinity of Rio Janeiro. It is 
not generally common in collections, though Lesson 
says that in Paris many specimens are now to be 
found. 

The length of the bird, including the bill, is about 
five inches and a half; the crown, back, and shoulders, 
are olive green, with metallic reflections, which are 
much brighter on the shoulders and wing-coverts. 
The auricular feathers, and a patch extending down 
the sides of the neck, are of a bright reddish-brown, 
darker below the eye, and at the tips of the auriculars, 
where it assists in relieving a streak from the eye, of 
the same colour, but of a paler tinge. The wings are 
strong, and with very powerful shafts, of a rich pur- 
plish brown. The tail is very much rounded; the 
centre feathers, and the base of the outer ones, are of 
the same colour with the wings, and the tips of the 
outer feathers are of a pale yellowish brown, the pale 
colour covering the tip only of those next the centre, 
gradually extending in length upon those on the out- 
side, and contrasting finely with dark spots ; the feet 
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are remarkably small and slender. M. Lesson has 
formed from this species his subgenus Aamphodon, 
under which it should now stand. It is yet a soli- 
tary representative, and the female is unnoticed by 
any ornithological writer. 
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AVOSET-BILLED HUMMING.BIRD. 
Trochilus avocetta.—Lrsson. 
Prate JI. 


L’Oiseauemouche avocette, Ornismya avocetta, Lesson, Lfistotre 
Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. xxiv. 


THE curious form and structure of the bill of the 
birds figured on this and the following plates, first 
attracted the attention of Mr Swainson, who gave an 
excellent representation of the latter on plate 105 of 
his Idlustrations, from specimens procured in Peru 
by Mr Bullock. Upon the publication of M. Les- 
son’s beautiful monograph -of this family, he was 
obliged to have recourse to Mr Swainson’s figure, to 
gratify (he observes) the French amateurs with the 
representation of a bird so rare and curious, no spe- 
cimen at this time existing in the Paris collections. 
Soon after, an accession of species previously un- 
known to him, occasioned the continuation of the 
monograph by a supplement, and he has in it figured 
two birds, the one as identical with 7. recurvirostris, 
Swainson, the other given under the title of 7. avo- 
cetta, and considered by that ornithologist as the 
young of some new and undescribed species. There 
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is very considerable alliance between them, but it is 
impossible to decide, without a more extensive exa- 
mination of specimens than we at present possess ; 
and cepies of Lesson’s beautiful plates have been in- 
troduced, more from the desire to exhibit the curious 
form of the bill, than to discriminate the species. 

We provisionally retain Lesson’s name for this 
bird, and nearly translate his description. To the 
next, the descriptions of both Lesson and Swainson 
are given. 

The individual from which the accompanying plate 
was taken, is part of the collection of M. Longue- 
mare in Paris, and was received from Cayenne. The 
length is about three inches and six lines, of whieh 
the bill occupies nearly seven lines ; the bill is 
black, rather strong, assuming the singular bend up- 
ward, and with the extremity of each mandible very 
fine, and slightly flattened. The wings equal the tail 
in length, and are of a brownish purple; the tail is 
large, and on both sides is of a dull blackish blue; the 
upper part of the head, the back, rump, and shoul- 
ders, are of a golden green; a patch of emerald green 
occupies the forepart of the neck, and is bordered by 
a lateral line of white, which reaches almost to the 
crissum ; from the green of the neck, a broad patch 
of deep black stretches along the centre of the belly, 
and is also bordered by the white streak above men- 
tioned ; the flanks are of a greenish brown, and the 
under coverts are brownish. 
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Trochilus recurvirostris.—SwaAtNson» 
Prare UL Youna. 


Recurved-billed Humming-bird, Swainson, Zoological Illustra- 
tions, Ist series, pl. cv. —QOiseau-mouche a bec recoutbé, 
Ornismya recurvirostris, Lesson, IJdistuire Nuturelle des 
Oiseauzx-mouches, pl. xxxvil. p. 129, and Supplement, pi. 
xxxiv. p. 166, 


Ir has been asserted by some ornithologists, that 
the curvature of the bill in these birds was an acci- 
dental formation, or received in transportation, from 
the position in which the specimen was laid. This 
was maintained as long as Mr Swainson’s specimen 
was the only one generally known; but we have al- 
ready mentioned two with the same formation, and 
Lesson says, that he has seen six or seven individuals 
having the upward bend; there can be no doubt, 
therefore, that it is a peculiarity of structare which 
will have its use in the economy of the species. 

The specimen used for this figure, had not quite 
attained the complete plumage. The length was 
about three inches and three lines, that of the bill 
about nine lines; the latter is black, strong, much 
bent, and ending in a fine depressed point. The 
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dorsal surface of the upper mandible is straight, and 
becomes at once curved. The upper part of the 
body, from the forehead to the tail-coverts, is of a 
bluish green, with metallic reflections; the throat, 
forepart, and sides of the neck, extending to the 
upper part of the breast, of a brilliant emerald green ; 
a greyish-brown line crosses the middle of the belly, 
reaching to the crisum, which is white. The flanks 
and under tail-coverts are golden green, and the 
plumes covering the thighs are whitish. The tail is 
composed of feathers of unequal length, the outer 
ones being gradually shorter than those in the middle. 
They are golden green in the centre, bluish at the 
sides, and above present a bronzed reddish tinge. 
The wings are blackish purple, and reach to the ex- 
tremity of the tail. 

A comparison of the above description by Lesson, 
and of what follows from Swainson’s [llustrations, 
with that of the former plate, will point out the dis- 
tinctions between 7. avocetta and 7. recurvirostris. 

Mr Swainson observes as follows :— 

‘«« The extraordinary formation in the bill of this 
beautiful little creature, is without parallel in any 
land bird yet described, and presents in miniature a 
striking resemblance to that of the avoset. It is al- 
most impossible to conjecture rightly the use of this 
singular formation ; but it appears to me not impro- 
bable, that the principal sustenance of the bird may 
be drawn from the pendent bignonacezx, and other 
similar plants, so common in South America, whose 
corolle are long, and generally bent in their tube ; 

VOL. I. F 
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the nectar being at the bottom, could not be reached 
either by a straight or a curved bill, though very 
easily by one corresponding to the shape of the 
flower. 

“« Bill black, depressed along the whole length, 
but more especially at the tip, which is rounded, thin, 
obtuse, and recurved in both mandibles, the under of 
which, towards the middle, has a convex swelling, 
which gives the recurvature a stronger appearance. 
All the upper plumage and body beneath golden 
green ; the throat to the breast, shining with scale- 
like feathers, of a vivid emerald green ; from the breast 
to the vent is a stripe of black down the middle ; 
thighs white ; tail even ; the two middle feathers dull 
greenish blue, the rest above obscure coppery brown, 
but beneath of a rich shining topaz colour.” 

It was purchased at Bullock's sale, and that gen- 
tleman received it from Peru. 
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RUFOUS-BELLIED HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus rufigaster.— V1E1LLOT. 
Prate TV. Mate. 


Colibri 4 ventre roussitre, Teminch, Planches Coloricés, pl. 
cxx, fig. 2, female. —Le Colibri a ventre roux, Lesson, Hise 
toire Naturelle des Colibris, pl. ix. male. 


ACCORDING to the work of M. Lesson, perhaps at 
present the best authority for the distinction of species 
in this beautiful tribe, the present bird is not identical 
with the Zrochilus Brasiliensis of Dr Latham; and 
it has also been confused with some states of the 
« Brin blanc,” 7. superciliosus, and with the 7. sgua- 
lidus of Temminck and Natterer, though we should 
have thought the difference in size, as represented by 
the former, sufficient to distinguish them. We give 
the description of Lesson, which accompanies the 
copy used for our plate. The entire length is 
scarcely three inches, of which the bill will make 
about eleven lines ; that member is lengthened, slen- 
der and bending, yellow at the base, and blackish 
towards the tip; the head, upper part of the neck, 
and back, are of a bronzed green, which passes into 
a rich cinnamon colour upon the rump; the wings 
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smal] and narrow, of a brownish purple; the throat 
is whitish ; the sides of the neck, breast, belly, and 
flanks, of a soft shining rufous colour. A narrow line 
borders the auriculars, and a blackish spot is seen in 
the middle of the throat; the tail is composed of 
narrow brown feathers, is wedge-shaped, tipped with 
reddish. It isa native of Brazil. 


NORTHERN HUMMING.BIRD. 
Trochilus colubris.—LiINN AUS. 
Priare V. 


Red-throated Humming-bird, Adwards, Pennant, Latham.— 
Trochilus colubris, Bonaparte.—The Humming-bird, Wil. 
son’s North American Ornithology, pl. x. figs. 3 and 4.— - 
The Ruby-throated Humming-bird, Audubon, Ornithological 
Biography, pl. xlvii. vol. i. p. 248.—Northern Humming- 
bird, Northern Zoology, vol. ii, p. 323.—Le petit rubis de la 
Caroline, Ornismya colubris, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des 
Oiseaux-mouches, pls. Ixviil. bis, p, 151. 


‘ WHERE is the person, who, on seeing this lovely 
little creature moving on humming winglets through 
the air, suspended as if by magic in it, flitting from 
one flower to another, with motions as graceful as 
they are light and airy, pursuing its course over our 
extensive continent, and yielding new delights where- 
ever it is seen—where is the person, I ask of you, 
kind reader, who, on observing this glittering frag- 
ment of the rainbow, would not pause, admire, and 
instantly turn his mind with reverence towards the 
Almighty Creator, the wonders of whose hand we at 
every step discover, and of whose sublime concep- 
tions we everywhere observe the manifestations in 
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his admirable system of creation ? There breathes not 
such a person.” It is in these words that the enthu- 
siastic Audubon commences the description accom- 
panying his beautiful illustration of these hardy little 
birds, and with the answer, they are equally appli- 
cable to the whole of this numerous family. 

For the natural history of the Carolina or Northern 
Humming-bird, we are principally indebted to the ob- 
servations of Alexander Wilson, and the ornithologist 
just now quoted ; and their descriptions, taken from 
reality, being superior to any thing we could sup- 
ply, the greater part of them will be now used. We 
remarked in the Introduction, that the hamming-birds, 
with two exceptions, were wanting to the northern 
continent of America, being apparently unable, from 
their delicate structure, to bear the severities of a 
hardier climate, and where the limited supply of the 
gorgeous plants, and their inhabitants, which form so 
prominent a feature in the forests of the southern 
division, would afford a scantier nourishment. Our 
present species is one of the most hardy, and bears 
a range of temperature almost from Tropical heat, 
to the rigour of an Arctic latitude, having been lately 
observed as far north as the plains of the Saskachewan, 
and the banks of Elk river. It is only during sum- 
mer that an excursion of anch distance is made, and 
we find their arrival, during migration, occurring at dif- 
ferent periods, in various parts of the Canadas and 
United States. « About the 25th of April,” we learn 
from the American Ornithology, “ the humming- 
bird usually arrives in Pennsylvania; and about the 
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10th of May, begins to build its nest. In the Sa- 
vanna in Georgia, it appears from the south about 
the 23d of March, two weeks earlier than it does 
sixty miles higher up the country. 

“ The nest is generally fixed on the upper side of 
a horizontal branch, not among the twigs, but on the 
body of the branch itself. Yet I have known in- 
stances where it was attached by the side to an old 
moss-grown trunk ; and others, where it was fasten- 
ed on a strong rank stalk, or weed, in the garden; 
but these cases are rare. In the woods it very often 
chooses a white oak sapling to build on; and in the 
orchard or garden, selects a pear-tree for that pur- 
pose; the branch is seldom more than ten feet from — 
the ground. The nest is about an inch in diameter, 
and as much in depth; the outward coat is formed 
of small pieces of a species of bluish-grey lichen, that 
vegetates on old trees and fences, thickly glued over 
with the saliva of the bird, giving firmness and con- 
sistency to the whole, as well as keeping out mois- 
ture; within this are thick matted layers of the fine 
wings of certain flying seeds, closely laid together ; 
and lastly, the downy substance from the great mul- 
lein, and from stalks of the common fern, lines the 
whole. The base of the nest is continued round the 
stem of the branch, to which it closely adheres ; and 
when viewed from below, appears a mere mossy 
knot, or accidental protuberance. The eggs ara two, 
pure white, and of equal thickness on both sides. On 
a person approaching their nest, the little proprietors 
dart around with a humming sound. The precise 
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period of incubation Iam unable to give; but the 
young are in the habit, a short time before they leave 
the nest, of thrusting their bills into the mouths of 
their parents, and sucking what they have brought 
them. As I have found their nests with eggs so late 
as the 12th July, I do not doubt but that they fre- 
quently, and perhaps usually, raise two broods in the 
same season.” 

“« Their only note is a single chirp, not louder 
than that of a small cricket or grasshopper, generally 
uttered while hovering from flower to flower, or when 
engaged in a fight with his fellows; for when two 
males meet at the same bush or flowers, a battle in- 
stantly takes place; and the combatants ascend in 
the air chirping, darting, and circling around each 
other, till the eye is no longer able to follow them. 
The conqueror, however, generally returns to the 
place to reap the fruits of his victory. I have seen 
them attack, and for a few moments teaze the king- 
bird ; and have also seen him, in his turn, assaulted by 
a humble-bee, which he soon put to flight.” 

“ The singularity of this little bird has induced 
many persons to attempt to raise them from the nest, 
and accustom them to the cage. Mr Coffer of Fair- 
fax, county Virginia, raised and kept two for some 
months in a cage, supplying them with honey dis- 
solved in water, on which they readily fed. As the 
sweetness of the liquid frequently brought small flies 
and gnats about the cage, the birds snapped and 
swallowed them with eagerness, so that these insects 
formed no inconsiderable part of their food.”, And 
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in the summer of 1808, Wilson himself succeeded in 
raising and keeping some young ones for nearly three 
months, and might have extended the period, had 
they not been injured by flying about the room. He 
thus relates the circumstance :——“ In the summer of 
1808, a nest of young humming-birds was brought 
me, that were nearly fit to fly. One of them actually 
flew out by the window the same evening, and falling 
against a wall, was killed. The other refused food, 
and the next morning I could but just perceive that it 
had life. A lady of the house undertook to be its nurse, 
placed it in her bosom, and as it began to revive, 
dissolved a little sugar in her mouth, into which she 
thrust its bill, and it sucked with great avidity, and 
in this manner it was brought up until fit for the cage. 
I kept it upwards of three months, supplied it with 
loaf-sugar dissolved in water, which it preferred to 
honey and water, gave it fresh flowers every morning, 
sprinkled with the liquid, and surrounded the space in 
which I kept it with gauze, that it might not injure 
itself. It appeared gay, active, and full of spirit, 
hovering from flower to flower, as if in its native 
wilds, and always expressed by its motions and chirp- 
ing, great pleasure at seeing fresh flowers introduced 
into its cage.” 

“«“ This little bird is extremely susceptible of cold, 
and if long deprived of the animating influence of the 
sunbeams, droops and soon dies. A very begutiful 
male was brought me this season (1809, ) which I put 
into a wire cage, and placed in a retired shaded part 
of the room. After fluttering about for some time, 
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the weather being uncommonly cool, it clung to the 
wires, and hung in a seemingly torpid state for a 
whole forenoon. No motion whatever of the lungs 
could be perceived, on the closest inspection ; though 
at other times this is remarkably observable ; the eyes 
were shut, and when touched by the finger, it gave 
no signs of life or motion. I carried it out to the 
open air, and placed it directly in the rays of the sun, 
in a sheltered situation. In a few seconds, respiration 
became very apparent ; the bird breathed faster and 
faster, opened its eyes, and began to look about, with 
as much seeming vivacity as ever. After it had com- 
pletely recovered, | restored it to liberty ; and it flew 
off to the withered top of a pear-tree, where it sat for 
some time dressing its disordered plumage, and then 
shot off like a meteor.” 

“ The flight of the humming-bird from flower to 
flower, greatly resembles that of a bee; but is so 
much more rapid, that the latter appears a mere loi- 
terer to him. He poises himself on the wing, while 
he thrusts his long slender tubular tongue into the 
flowers in search of food.” And Mr Audubon adds, 
“ during their migration they pass in long undula- 
tions. I have not, however, been able to assure my- 
self whether they migrate during the day or by night, 
but am inclined to think the latter the case, as they 
seem to be busily feeding at all times of the day, 
which, would not be the case, had they long flights to 
perform at that period.” 

This humming-bird has generally been supposed 
to live only on honey or liquid sweets, but Wilson 
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observes, “I can speak decisively on this subject, 
having seen the humming-bird for half an hour ata 
time darting after those little groups of insects that 
dance in the air in a fine summer's evening, retiring 
to an adjoining twig to rest, and renewing the attack 
with a dexterity that sets all our other fly-catchers 
at defiance. It is well known that they are particularly 
fond of tubular flowers, where numerous small insects 
resort, and there is every reason for believing that they 
are as often in search of these insects as of honey, 
and that the former compose at least as great a por- 
tion of their usual sustenance as the latter.” 

The Northern Humming-bird is three inches and 
a half in length, and four and a quarter in extent ; the 
whole back, upper part of the neck, sides, under the 
wings, tail-coverts, and two middle feathers of the 
tail, are of a rich golden green; the tail and wings 
are deep brownish purple ; the sides of the belly, 
and belly itself, dusky white, mixed with green. But 
what constitutes the chief ornament of this little bird, 
is the splendour of the feathers of his throat, which, 
when placed in a proper position, glow with all the 
brilliancy of the ruby. These feathers are of singu- 
Jar strength and texture, lying close together like 
scales, and vary, when moved before the eye, from a 
deep black to a fiery crimson and a burning orange. 
The female is destitute of this ornament, which is 
white, with all the other under parts, and the Yip of 
the tail feathers. The young birds have the under- 
parts brownish white, and are somewhat lighter in 
the under parts. The males begin to acquire the red 
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feathers on the throat about autumn, but are not 
complete before the following season. 

The same ornithologist, to whom we have been so 
much indebted for the history of this bird, has also 
made it the subject of a poem, which we cannot now 
omit. 


“ When morning dawns, and the blest sun again 
Lifts his red glories from the eastern main, 

Then round our woodbines, wet with glittering dews, 
The flower-fed humming-bird his round pursues ; 
Sips with inserted tube the honied blooms, 

And chirps his gratitude as round he roams ; 
While richest roses, though in crimson drest, 
Shrink from the splendour of his gorgeous breast. 
What heavenly tints in mingled radiance fly ! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye ; 

Like scales of burnish’d gold they dazzling show, 
Now sink to shade—now like a furnace glow !” 
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DUCHESS OF RIVOLI’S HUMMING.-BIRD. 
Trochilus Anna.—LEsson. 
Prare VI. 


Miseau-mouche Anna, Ornismya Anna, Lesson, Histoire Natu- 
relle des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. Ixxiv. 


Turis very beautiful species is said by M. Lesson 
to be entirely new and unfigured, and he has dedi- 
cated it to the Duchess of Rivoli, (using her Christian 
name,) whom, with her husband, he has extolled as 
enthusiastic naturalists. It was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, by Dr Botta, and introduced in 1829 to the 
Paris collections, but without any notice of its habits. 

This bird is about three inches and five lines in 
length. The wings, equalling the length of the tail, 
are of a purplish brown. The tail, very slightly fork- 
ed, is brown, except the centre feathers, which are 
green, with metallic lustre. But the most marked 
feature in the colouring of the plumage is a cow}, 
of the richest changeable amethystine red, which 
covers the upper part of the head, and with a more 
purplish tinge surrounds the eyes, covering the cheeks, 
and is continued upon the throat and forepart of the 
neck lengthways on each side. The feathers com- 
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posing this part, as in the greater number of other 
species, present the scaly form, and to the touch feel 
soft like velvet. The upper parts of the neck, back, 
rump, and lesser wing-coverts, are bright golden 
green; the forepart of the throat, and lower parts, 
are greenish, mingled with grey, becoming whitish as 
they approach the tail. 

The young birds have the upper parts of a duller 
tinge, beneath grey, and the scaly patch is much less 
brilliant, and loses the scaly texture of the feathers. 
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BLUE-GREEN HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus cyaneus.—ViHILLOT. 


Prater VIL. 


Oieeau-mouche verazur, Ornismya cyanea, Lesson, Histvire 
Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. Ixxi. p. 199. 


Tus species was discovered in Brazil, by MM. 
Langsdorff and Delalande, and, according to Lesson, 
was first described by Vieillot, in 1818. It is of 
small size, being scarcely three inches in length, in- 
cluding the bill and tail. The bill is of a clear yellow, 
brownish at the tip, shghtly dilated at the base; the 
crown is of a dull green, changing with the light to 
a pure and brilliant blue; the throat is a mixture of 
greyish and rich ultramarine blue, according to the 
position, and in the centre has the plumes of a scaly 
form and of a brighter hue ; the neck, back, and less- 
er wing-coverts, are of a golden green; the rump 
and tail-coverts green, with reddish or bronze reflec- 
tions ; the wings, equal in length to the tail, are nar- 
row, and of a purplish black ; the tail is slightly fork- 
ed, and of a uniform steel blue; the breast green, of 
clear blue, according to the position, and changes to 
brownish green on the belly; the vent is white, and 
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forms a distinct mark between the green of the belly 
and brown of the under tail-coyerts. The young have 
the blue of the throat less clear, and the under parts 
more mingled with grey; the bill is alec brown, 
where it is yellow in the adults. 

The female has not been discovered. 
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GOLDEN-GREEN HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus prasina.—Lrsson. 
Piatt VIII. 


L’Orvert, Ornismya prasina, Lessun, Histoire Naturelle des 
Oiseaux-mouches, pl. xv. 


Lesson considers the species to which he has 
given the name of prasina distinct from 7. viridissi- 
mus of modern authors, but identical with the 7. 
viridissimus of Linnzus and Latham. It is a native 
of Brazil, and certainly yet very little known in col- 
lections. 

The entire length of this beautiful little bird is 
about two inches and eight lines, of which the bill 
makes up seven lines, and the form is in general de- 
licate. The whole plumage, excepting the vent, is 
of a very deep golden green, but with a clear bril- 
liant and changing lustre, occasionally of a bluish 
tint ; the plumes on the forehead, and breast, present- 
ing the greatest brightness, and assuming the scaly 
form. The vent is whitish ; the wings are brownish 
purple, of a narrow form, and firm texture ; the tail 
dull indigo blue, broad, and slightly rounded. The 
plumage of the young birds, and the female of this 
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species seem yet imperfectly known. Dr Latham, 
under his 7’, viridissimus, mentions three varieties, 
one of them having the under parts from the chin to 
the vent white, the others not materially differing. 
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AZURE-CROWNED HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus quadricolor.—V1FILLOT. 


Pouatre IX, 


Trochilus quadricolor, Vieillut.——Oiseau-mouche a téte d’azur, 
Ornismya cyaiocephala, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des ° 
Oiseaur-mouches. Supplement, pls. xvii. and xviii. 


Tus very beautiful species has been described by 
Vieillot by the name we have adopted, as that of its 
prior describer ; and although perhaps not quite so 
applicable as that given by Lesson, it should be 
adopted. We are at a Joss to understand why that 
ornithologist has introduced so many changes of no- 
meuclature in his beautiful monograph. 

An inspection of the plate will show a difference 
of form from any of those previously described ; and 
it is probable that this species will form the type, or 
a very marked individual, in one of the subdivisions. 
The total length is nearly four inches; the bill is 
straight, rather enlarged at the base, and of a clear 
yellow, except the tip, which is black; the tarsi 
are very short; a patch, or cowl, of brilliant blue, 
covers the crown, extending to the occiput, from the 
rictus, in a line beneath the eyes. The upper parts 
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of the body are of a brilliant golden green, and the 
under parts of a chaste and clear white; the wings 
are large, equalling the tail in length, and of a pur- 
plish brown; and the tail is composed of broad and 
strong feathers. In the birds of one year, the upper 
parts assume a greyer tinge; and below, the white is 
less pure, becoming browner on the flanks and vent. 
The bill also wants its clearness, and the beautiful 
azure crown only begins to appear as age advances. 
The species has yet been only brought from Brazil. 
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DELALANDE’S HUMMING-BIRD. 


Trochilus Delalandii.—V 11LL0T. 


Prater X. 


Trochilus Delalandii, Vieillot, Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle ; 
Temminckh, Plaaches Coloriees, pi. xviii. figs. 1,2.—~Le Plumet 
bleu Ornismya Delalandii, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des 
Oiseauxc-mouches, pl. xxiii. male ; pl. xxiv. female. 


Tuis remarkable humming-bird was discovered in 
Brazil by MM. Delalande and Ménétrier, and has 
been dedicated by Vieillot to the first of these natu- 
ralists. The crown of the male is adorned with a 
beautiful crest, composed of short feathers, with ge- 
nerally one narrow and elongated, which rises in the 
centre to an inch in length; it is of a rich and deep 
blue, tipped with white, and appears very graceful, 
either when erected, or reclining and folded at rest. 
Behind the eye, upon the auriculars, there is a small, 
nearly circular patch of clear white, which forms a 
conspicuous object. The forepart of the throat, 
breast, and belly, are rich azure blue, surrounded 
with grey ; the head, back, flanks, and wing-coverts, 
bright and shining green ; the vent and flanks are 
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grey ; the wings are brownish purple ; the centre fea- 
thers of the tail of the colour of the upper parts ; 
the remaining feathers are dull blue, and the outer 
feathers have a conspicuous spot of clear white at 
the extremities. 

The female is nearly of the same size with the 
male, but wants the beautiful crest ; the upper parts 
are of a golden green, but less shining, and the under 
parts, instead of the fine azure, are of a clear grey. 
The white auriculars and spots on the outer tail 
feathers are, however, nearly as conspicuous as in 
the other sex. 

From this species, and another lately discovered, 
having the lengthened crest of a lilac colour, Mr 
Lodiges proposes to form a genus Cephalepis. The 
lilac-crested bird is from the Rio Grande, and has 
heen dedicated to Mr Lodiges. 
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RUBY-CRESTED HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus moschitua.—LiIxN AUS. 
Prare XJ. 


Trochilus moschitus, Linnaeus; Gmelin, 494.—Ruby-crested 
Humming: bird, £dwards’ Gleanings, pl. cecxliv. ; Latham, 
General History of Birds, vol. iv. p. 3380.—Le Rubis Topaz, 
Ornismya moschita, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux- 
mouchesy pls. hi hii. liv. p. 166. 


Tus common, but beautiful species, presents per- 
haps some of the most splendid colouring of any of 
the family. The upper part of the head and throat 
are clothed entirely with the scaly-formed feathers, 
which always compose the parts producing the change- 
able colours. On the hind head the feathers are elon 
gated, and form a short rounded crest. In one posi- 
tion, this part appears of a deep sombre reddish brown; 
when viewed transversely, it assumes a bright cop- 
pery lustre ; and when looked upon directly, with a 
side stream of light, it becomes of the richest and 
most brilliant ruby red. The scaly part of the throat 
and breast again, when wanting the lustre, ia of an 
equally sombre greenish brown ; and when held in 
different lights, changes from a clear golden green ta 
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the most brilliant topaz yellow. It is impossible to 
convey by words the idea of these tints; and having 
mentioned those substances to which they approach 
nearest, imagination must be left to conceive the 
rest. The other parts of this bird are darkly co- 
loured ; the back and rump, breast and belly, are a 
rich brown, with scarcely any variation of colour, 
and the vent is pure white. The wings are of the 
purplish brown, so common in this part to the whole 
species; and the tail, broad and expansive, is a fine 
reddish brown, with a narrow band of a dark shade at 
the tip. The length is about three inches and a half. 
In some species the colour of the back assumes a 
much darker tinge round the ruby crest, as almost to 
appear a black band. 

In the birds of one year, the scaly parts on the head 
and throat are of a brownish grey, a few of the bright 
feathers here and there appearing, and the other parts 
of the plumage have generally a lighter tinge. In 
another specimen which we possess, apparently that 
of a still younger male, the upper parts are of a grey- 
ish brown, with rather conspicuous golden-green re- 
flections, the under parts of a clear greyish white, 
darker on the throat and forepart of the breast, and 
the quills want the purplish lustre. 

The female differs considerably from the male. It 
is scarcely three inches in length; above, it is of a 
brilliant golden green; the under parts of a clear 
greyish brown. But the tail shows the greatest differ- 
ence in markings; the two centre feathers are a 


bronzed green ; the base of the others are of the same 
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rufous colour with that of the male; next there is a 
baud of bronzed green, nearly equal in breadth with 
the reddish colour, and this again is succeeded by a 
white conspicuous tip to each feather. 

The nest is remarkable for warmth and compact- 
neas ; the sides being formed almost entirely of cot- 
tony substances, and only on the outside patched with 
the leaves of lichens. 

In distribution this species seems to have a wide 
range, is common in most of the West India islands, 
besides many parts of the southern continent. 
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VIOLET-CROWNED HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus sephanoides.—Lrssonx and Garnort. 
Pratre XII. 


Orthorhynchus sephanoides, Lesson et Garnot, Zoologie de la 
Coquile, pl. xxxi. fig. 2.—L’Oiseaux-mouche a Couronne 
Violette, Ornismya sephanoides, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle 
des Oiseanx-mouches, pl. xiv. p. 69. 


Lesson, in his synopsis of this family, has intro- 
duced as a synonyme to the violet-crowned humming- 
birds, Melisuga Kingti of Vigors, described by that 
gentleman in the Zoological Journal ; but in the 
monograph of the former naturalist no mention is 
made of the strongly acuminated tail feathers, which 
are mentioned as a mark so distinguishing by both 
Captain King and Mr Vigors; we have therefore for 
the present omitted it, until we have better grounds 
for the conjunction. We presume Lesson has not 
compared the specimens brought home by Captain 
King. 

The discovery of the species, figured and described 
as above, we believe, is due to MM. Lesson and 
Garnot, who met with it during the voyage of the 
Coquile, and have described and figured it in the 
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splendid volume devoted to the natural history of 
that expedition. 

It inhabits Chili, and was met with in the woods 
surrounding the Bay of Conception, near Talcaguano. 
They were generally found at mid-day, enjoying the 
flowers of a scarlet loranthus, which abounded in a 
honied juice. It was in that district a bird of passage, 
retiring north during winter. 

This species is about four inches in length, and in 
form is stronger than many of its congeners, and the 
shafts of the quills are of more than ordinary strength. 
The crown is adorned with violet plumes, forming a 
sort of cowl, and lengthened towards the occiput. 
The upper parts of the body are of a golden green, 
which also tinges the wings and tail. The throat is 
white, the plumage composed of scaly feathers, each 
marked in the centre with an oval brownish spot; 
the breast and belly are reddish white; the tail and 
wings brown, with violet reflections. 
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VIOLET-TUFTED HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus petasphorus.—N ev WIeD. 
Prats XIII. 


Trochilus petasphorus, Neuwied ; and Yemminck, Planches Co- 
loricés, cciii. fig. 3.—Oiseaux-mouches pétasphore, Ornismya 
petasphora, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, 
pl. i. male. 


Tue birds figured on this and the following plates, 
present a curious feature in the tufts of feathers which 
arise from the sides of the neck, but in other respects 
show a close alliance in form to some other straight- 
billed birds, such as the 7. sgwamosus and albicollis 
of Temminck ; and that now described has the addi- 
tional feature of having the bill serrated upon the 
margins. 

It is a native of Brazil, and was met with by both 
Natterer and the Prince Maximilian of Neuwied. 
The upper parts are of a golden green, and a soft 
and brilliant tint of the same colour clothes the chin 
and throat, changing to a duller shade upon the 
breast, on the belly and vent having a slight tinge 
of grey, while the under tail-coverts are of a pure 
white. : 
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The characteristic appearance, however, is the tufts 
of rather stiff feathers which spring from under the 
auriculars, and expand themselves upon the sides of 
the neck. They are of ‘a purplish or violet tint, but 
in many lights assume that of a golden green. 

Specimens have yet been only received from Bra- 
zil, and the female has not been discovered. 
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NATTERER'S HUMMING.-BIRD. 
Trochilus sculatus.x—NatTrTreReER. 
Piatre XIV. 


Oiseau-mouche écussonné, Trochilus scutatus, Natterer; Zem- 
minch, Planches Colorieés, ecxcix. fig. 3.—Le Natterer, Or- 
nismya Nattererii, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseauc- 
mouches, pl. xvi. p. 75. 


Tue first specimens of this remarkable humming- 
bird were sent to Europe from the interior of Brazil 
by M. Natterer and M. Auguste de St Hilaire. 

The most remarkable feature in the plumage of 
this bird, is two thick, and almost downy tufts, of 
very deep indigo blue, which spring from under the 
eyes, and form a sort of ruff upon the sides of the 
neck, and which Lesson thinks appear only during 
the breeding season, as in the ruff, ( Tringa pugnaz, 
Linn.) If this is the.case, do the ear tufts, and fea- 
thery appendages incident to so many of the family, 
appear only at this season, and disappear again when 
& quieter time succeeds? Each tuft is tipped with 
yellow, which relieves them, when hanging upon the 
same deep indigo which covers the upper part of the 
breast and belly. ‘The forehead is clothed with bright 
green and scaly feathers and is separated from the 
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golden but duller green of the hind head and upper 
parts by a bandelet of deep velvety black, which runs 
over the head in a line with and from eye to eye. 
The throat and front of the neck is shining green, and 
the feathers, lengthened and narrow, form a beautiful 
gorget, displayed upon the dark indigo of the breast. 
The vent and under tail-coverts are dirty white. The 
tail is equal at the end, and, like those of this form, 
has the feathers broad and expanded ; it is of a me- 
tallic green colour—of an equal brilliancy above and 
beneath. 

Lesson has changed Natterer’s name to that of the 
discoverer himself; but, independent of priority, when 
not entirely inappropriate, it cannot be a compliment 
to change the name given by the discoverer, even 
when substituted by his own; we have therefore 
retained it. 
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«THE TUFTED-NECKED HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus ornatus.—Linnaus ? 


Pirate XV.—Aputr Mate. 


Le Huppé.col, Buffon, Planches Enluminées, 640.—Tufted- 
necked Humming-bird, Latham’s General History of Birds, 
vol. iv. p. 848.—Le Huppé-col, Ornismya ornata, Lesson, 
Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. xli. 


AmoNncG the curious forms assumed by the plumage 
of the humming-birds, we have already seen various 
feathered excrescences, as it were, issuing from dif- 
ferent parts of the body, and in none are they so 
singular as in the tribe which our present species, and 
one or two following, point out. They are called by 
the French, Coquets; and Lesson has formed from 
them a genus, Lophornis, including this with the 
three following and some other species. In this 
bird, in addition to an ample crest of clear reddish 
chestnut upon the head, the sides of the neck are 
adorned with tufts of narrow feathers, almost an 
inch in length. ‘They are composed of from ten to 
twenty plumes, of the same colour with the crest, and 
are terminated with a broadened tip of clear shining 
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green.* The throat, and upper part of the breast, 
with the forehead, bordering the rufous crest, is 
covered with bright emerald-green scaly feathers, 
which are separated from the upper parts by a line 
of a paler shade running through the eyes to the 
rictus, and from the lower part of the breast and 
belly, by a band of rufous of the same tint with the 
crest. The upper parts are of a bronzed green, with 
steel-blue reflections ; and this is again separated from 
the tail by a conspicuous band of greyish white. 
The tail is broad and ample; the centre feathers 
greenish—the others deep chestnut red, with purplish 
reflections. 

Cayenne, Guiana, and Brazil, are the countries 
where this species is most abundant ; and the Prince 
Maximilian mentions having found them on dry and 
arid plains, clothed with a scanty and bushy vege 
tation. | 


* The number of feathers in these tufts is said to be gene- 


rally from twelve to fourteen, but Dr Latham mentions having 
counted eighteen in one specimen and twenty in another. 
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THE TUFTED-NECKED HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus ornatus.——LNX US. 


Prare X VI.—Femace. 


Tue female is in general rather less in size, and 
wants the crest and neck tufts, but the other parts 
of the plumage hardly fail in brilliancy to those of 
the male, represented on our last plate. The under 
parts are of a redder tinge, where the white pre- 
dominates in the male, and the band on the rump is 
not so clearly defined. 
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AUDENET’S HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus Audenetii.——~LxEsson. 
Prare XVII. 


L’Oiseau-mouche Audenet, Ornismya Audenetii, Lesson, His- 
toire Nuturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, Supplement, pl, ii. 
p. 102. 


TuIs fine species was first described and figured 
in Lesson’s Monograph, and will range in the divi- 
sion with 7. ornatus and magnificus, having like 
them a slender form, a broadly expanded tail, and 
a neck adornment of narrow lengthened plumulets. 
M. Lesson observes, ** Of this rare and valuable 
species, we know only a single specimen, which was 
communicated to us by M. Verreau, and now forms 
part of the collection of M. Audenet in Paris, and, 
without doubt, is one of the most remarkable for its 
elegance, its rich clothing, its light and airy form, and 
the delicate plumes which adorn its neck.” 

It is scarcely three inches long; the wings small, 
narrow, and falciform, scarcely reaching beyond the 
middle of the tail. The feathers on the crown are 
thick, loose, and slightly elongated, and with the back 
and wing-coverts are bright emerald green. A band 
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of black, bordered on each side with white, crosses 
the rump, and the tail is of a clear blackish blue. 
The throat and forepart of the neck are clothed with 
small scaly feathers, having a rich green lustre, from 
each side of which springs a thick tuft of narrow 
rounded feathers, of a bright emerald green, and 
marked on the tip of each with a round white spot. 
The feathers on the lower parts of the body are of a 
rounded and scaly form, brownish black at the base, 
and yellowish at the tips, giving a waved appearance 
to the whole. 

The specimen of 7. Audenetiz, as far as could be 
traced by its describers, was brought from Peru. 
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VIEILLOT’S HUMMING-BIRD. 


Trochilus chalybeus.— Vie1LLoT. 
Pirate XVIII. 


Trochilus chalybeus, Vieillot; Temminch, Planches Coloriees, 
Ix, fig. 2.——Oiseau-mouche Vieillot, Ornismya Vieillotii, DLes- 
son, Histoire Nuturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. Ixiv. p. 186. 


THis elegant Humming-bird was first described by 
M. Vieillot in 1823; Temminck gave a very good 
representation of it in his P/. Coloricés, and it has 
recently been figured in the splendid publication 
of M. Lesson, who has dedicated it to Vieillot, an 
eminent and Jaborious ornithologist. We have pre- 
ferred retaining the name given by its discoverer. 

It is about three inches in length, and of a light 
and graceful form; the sides of the neck are adorned 
with two bundles of green lengthened fan-shaped 
feathers, having a round white spot at the extremity 
of each. The forehead and cheeks are brilliant green, 
and a line of black runs from the bill to the occiput; 
the back and upper parts of the body are green, with 
yellowish reflections; the sides and forepart of the 
neck are tinged with blue, and ongitudinally spotted 
with greyish black; the other lower parts are grey, 
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waved and mottled with black, and a white band 
crosses the lower part of the belly, and is seen upon 
the rump. The quills are of a purplish brown, and 
the tail, nearly equal at the extremity, is of a rich 
sienna red. 

The female, and states of young plumage, have 
been figured in Lesson’s Continuation ; the former is 
there described for the first time. It entirely wants 
the ear tufts, and is of a plain and unobtrusive dress. 
The upper parts, from the rictus in a line below the 
eyes, of a uniform golden green, interrupted by the 
reddish tail-coverts and their white crossing band ; 
the under parts grey ; greenish on the flanks. 

Vieillot’s Humming-bird is a native of Brazil, and 
is very rare in collections. 


PLATE 19. 





TROCHILUS MAG NIFLCUS. Young Mate, 
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MAGNIFICENT HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus magnificus.—~ V 1RILLOT. 
Pratr XIX.—Youna Marz. 


Trochilus magnificus, Oiseau-mouche magnifique, Vieillot, Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences Naturelles (1817 and 1818); Zem- 
minch’s Planches Colorieés, ccxcix. fig. 2.—La Haussecol 
blanc, Ornismya strumaria, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des 
Oiseaur-mouches, pl. xii. and xiii, p. 143. 


WE have given plates of the young male and female 
of this species, as being less known than the bird in 
the adult state, and though presenting plumage of 
less splendour, it is perhaps more chaste and pleasing. 
It also ranges with the form represented by Z. or- 
natus and its allies, and the adult male has the neck 
adorned with beautiful plumulets of snowy white, re- 
lieved by a black or very dark olive-green band on 
the tip of each. These tufts are also so far different, 
that the feathers are much shorter and broader, and 
scarcely present so stiff an appearance as those of its 
congeners, while the ruff extends nearly round like 
a gorget in front. In the young males neither the 
crest nor ruff appears ; the crown of the head is a dull 
yellowish red, changing into a darker and greyer 
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shade towards the hind head, which runs in a line 
from the eye to the shoulders; the upper parts are 
of a rich green, and are separated by the above-men- 
tioned line from the lower region of the body, which 
is of a greyish white, tinged with rufous on the throat 
and breast, and entirely devoid of the brilliant scaly 
plumes occupying the throat of the adult. 
It is a native of Brazil. 
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MAGNIFICENT HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus magni ficus.——V1"1LLO?. 


Prate X X.—FeEmar. 


Tue plumage of the female is as unobtrusive as 
that of the young male, figured on the preceding 
plate, and it is only the adults that have any preten- 
sions to the name which Vieillot applied to them. 
The female nearly equals the male in size, is desti- 
tute entirely of the ruff, and does not even show the 
dark line upon the sides of the neck, which indicates 
its place in the young of the opposite sex. The fore- 
head and throat are yellowish chestnut, and the breast 
and lower parts are grey, delicately mottled with a 
darker shade ; hind head and back are greenish grey, 
which changes into a shade of clearer green upon the 
sides and shoulders ; the wings are purplish brown, 
and the tail is rufous, with the middle feathers, and a 
cross central band, olive green. 
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DOUBLE-CRESTED HUMMING-BIRD. 


Trochtlus cornutus.mNervUWIED. 


Prare X XI.— Mate. 


Trochilus cornutus, Neuwied, Voyage au Brésil.—Trochilus bilo- 
phus, Zemminch, Planches Colorieés, xviii. fig. 3.—Oiseau- 
mouche aux Huppes d’or, Ornismya chrysolopha, Lesson, His- 
toire Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. vii. p. 55. 


THE discovery of this most splendid species is due 
to the Prince Maximilian de Wied-Neuwied, who 
described it, in his “ Voyage to Brazil,” under the 
name of 7. cornutus, and furnished the specimens 
from which M. Temminck made the drawings for his 
Pl. Colorieés. It inhabits the exalted Campos-Geraes 
of Brazil, near the sources of the river Don Fran- 
cisco. 

This humming-bird is about four inches in length, 
of which the tail alone measures nearly the half; 
the bill and feet remarkably slender, the former 
slightly bent, terminating in a very fine point. The 
most characteristic mark of this species is the two 
flattened crests, composed of six feathers, which 
divide in front of the head, on a level with the eyes, 
and are directed forwards. Lesson, describing them, 
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says, “ Ces deux huppes pouissent de |’éclat le plus 
extraordinaire ; elles étincellent avec le brillant de 
Yor et celui de cuivre rouge: Je reflets du rubis et 
ceux de l’émeraudes, le rouge de feu, le vert le plus 
pur, le jaune le plus éclatant, chatoient de maniére a 
ablouir les yeux, et surpasser la description qu’on 
chercherait & faire de ces teintes si fugitives et si 
belles.” 

The colours of these tufts, or horns, certainly 
baffle d@pription, and an idea can only be conveyed 
by likening them to some familiar object, such as the 
bright and changing hues of steel, and other metals, 
or the sparkling tints of precious stones. The centre 
of the forehead between the tuft is covered with scaly 
feathers, of a brilliant green and blue reflections. A 
gorget of deep and rich purple composed of Jengthen- 
ed feathers, reaches from behind the eyes upon the 
breast ; the breast and upper part of the belly is of 
the purest white, and crosses the lower sides of the 
neck, nearly meeting on the back, and forms a beau- 
tiful contrast to the deep-coloured and delicately 
formed feathers of the gorget. The belly and vent 
are of the same green with the upper parts ; the wings 
are brown; the tail is strongly wedge-shaped; the 
two centre feathers brown ; the others pure white. 
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DOUBLE-CRESTED HUMMING.-BIRD. 
Trochilus cornutus.—NEUWIED.- 


Pruatre X XIT.—Femate. 


L’Oiseau-mouche aux Huppes d’or, Ornismya chrysolopha, Zes- 
son, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. viii. p. 55. 


THE female wants the splendid crests which adorn 
the head of the male, but the other parts of her 
plumage will scarcely yield in brilliancy. The crown 
is rich ultramarine blue, and the dark gorget is dis- 
tinctly marked ; the tail is of equal length, and with 
the nuchal collar and under parts are pure white ; the 
hind head, back, and shoulders, are bright golden 
green; the wings are purplish black. 


VIOLET FORKED-TAILED HUMMING-BIRD 
Trochilus furcatus.—- GMELIN 
Prats XXITI. 


Trochilus furcatus, Gmelin, xxvi.—L’Oiseau-mouche 4 queue 
fourchue, Buffon, Planches Enluminées, 672, fig. 1 ?—-Lesser 
forked-tailed Humming-bird, Zatham’s General History, 
Variety B.—Oiseau-mouche violet 4 queue fourchue, Or- 
nismya furcata, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux- 
mouches, pl. xvill. p. 82. 


THIS species, one of the oldest known, is common 
in many parts of South America, and possesses a 
considerable geographical range, being found in Bra- 
gil and Guiana, the island of Jamaica, and Cayenne. 
Notwithstanding, the male only is known, and even 
the plumage of the young is not accurately ascer- 
tained. 

The bill, of considerable strength, is very slight- 
ly bent, and of a deep black. The general state of 
this bird is nearly that as figured by Buffon, golden 
green above, with the wings and tail inclining toa 
violet purple, a patch upon the throat of beautiful 
amethystine purple, and the under parts pure white, 
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tinged with greenish on the flanks. Dr Latham de- 
scribes three states, and our present figure agrees with 
his variety B, described from a specimen in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 
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THE EVENING HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus vesper._—Lesson. 
Prate XXIV.— Mate. 


L’Oiseau-mouche vesper, Ornismya vesper, Lesson, Histoire 
Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. xix. p. 85; female, Les- 
son's Continuation, pl. vi. 


Tue present species has been figured by M. Les- 
son, from specimens in the collection of the Jardin 
du Roi, as different from the 7. cyanopogon, to 
which it is nearly allied, but differs much in size. 
The upper parts are of a greyish green, of a more 
golden tinge on the back and rump, but generally 
wanting the lustre so prevalent in this race. The 
gorget is reddish violet, with all its changes, and is 
surrounded on its lower edge with a collar of grey- 
ish white. The breast and belly are white, changing 
into grey on the flanks and vent. The under tail- 
coverts are pure white. 

The female has been also figured and described 
for the first time in the continuation of M. Lesson’s 
Monograph, which that ornithologist has again regu- 
med ; the under parts are entirely white, and there is 
no trace of the brilliant gorget belonging to the male. 
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The Evening Humming-bird inhabits the neigh- 
bourhood of Valparaiso, upon the naked and Jittle- 
wooded plains ; and the above-quoted ornithologist 
remarks, that the birds inhabiting these elevated, al- 
most mountainous, plains, want the splendid lustre 
to the upper plumage. Thus 7. cora is found in 
Peru, JZ. cyanopogon in Mexico, and JZ. vesper in 
Chili, all tinted as we have described. 
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THE CORA HUMMING- BIRD. 
Trochilus Cora.—\Vrsson anv GAaRNOT. 


Pruarre XXV, 


Orthorhynchus Cora, Lesson, Zoologie de La Coquille, p. 31, 
fig. 4.—L' Oiseau-mouche Cora, Ornismya Cora, Lesson, His- 
toire Naturelle dis Otseaux-mouches, pl. vi. p. 52. 


THE Cora HuMMING-BIRD was discovered in 
March 1823, by MM. Lesson and Garnot, the 
naturalists who accompanied the Coquille in her ex- 
ploratory voyage round the world, and a description 
and plate was first published in the zoological volume 
illustrating the novelties which occurred during it. 

The Cora inhabits the sloping banks of the eleva- 
ted country lying between Callao and Lima. The 
surface is low and marshy, and large portions are 
covered with salt, crystallized by the beat, on which 
there is little vegetation, and where the foliage is 
of a hue dull and glaucous. This splendid species is 
seen constantly on the wing, and seldom alights upon 
any of the blossoms. 


The whole length of this little bird is about five : 
inches five lines, of which the tail makes three inches 
VOL. I. I 
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and two lines. The upper part of the head, back, 
rump, and wing-coverts, are of a uniform brilliant 
green; the throat, half of the neck and cheeks, are 
of a bluish or steelly lustre, in the form of scales; 
the remaining lower parts of the body of a dingy 
white, brownish on the flanks. The tail feathers are 
white at the base of the inner webs, brownish on the 
outer and towards the tips. The feet are reddish. 

Lesson has again employed one of his favourite 
mythological names to denote this species. He says, 
the specific name will recall one of the gods whom 
the ancient Mexicans and Haytians adored. 
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DUPONT’S HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus Dupontit.—Lesson. 
Pirate XXVI. 


L’Oiseau-mouche Zemis, Ornismya Dupontii, Lesson, Sap- 
plément des Oiseaur-mouches, pl. i. p. 100. 


Our plate is engraved from the representation of 
Lesson, which is made from the only known speci- 
men, in possession of M. Dupont, to whom the spe- 
cies has been dedicated. 

It is a native of Mexico, has a sharp and pointed 
bill, a lengthened tail, and a form comparatively 
slender. The total length is about four inches and a 
quarter, inclusive of the bill and tail. The upper 
part of the plumage is of a shining yellowish green, 
crossed upon the lower part of the back by a white 
band; a patch of black, or dark blue, according to 
the light in which it is viewed, covers the throat, 
cheeks, and middle of the neck. The flanks and 
belly are a light brownish green, passing into pure 
white on the vent. The wings are rather short, nar- 
row, and falciform, of a brownish purple. The tail 
is remarkable for the form of the exterior feathers, 
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which are longest, and are expanded, or, as it were, 
flattened towards the tips; the inner feathers gradu- 
ally decrease in length, are entirely broad, reddish at 
the base, changing to a fawn colour, and tipped with 


pure white. 
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HALF-TAILED HUMMING- BIRD. 
Trochilus enicurus.— V1IEnILLor. 
Piuatrr XX VII. 


Trochilus enicurus, Vieillot, Nouvelle Dictionnaire d’ Histoire 
Naturelle.—Oiseau-mouche a queue singulitre, Zemminck, 
Planches Coloriees, pi. \xvi. fig. 3, Lesson, Histoire Naturelle 
des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. xv. p. 72.—Ornismya heteropygia, 
Lesson’s Synopsis. 


Tuts humming-bird, remarkable in having only 
six quills in the tail, was first figured by Temminck, 
who remarks, “ we cannot doubt the existence of 
this singular bird, as, besides that which I have 
myself seen, M. Vieillot has assured me that he 
has seen many others (plusieurs autres). Bullock’s 
museum possessed a specimen, Delalande another, 
in no way differing from the specimen in the Baron 
Laguier’s Collection.” The last-mentioned speci- 
men has served as a copy for both Temminck and 
Lesson, which we have also used. There appears 
in all the specimens to be no falling out or want of 
the feathers, and it is a real anomaly among its 
numerous family. Nevertheless, and without any 
disparagement to the accuracy of these high authori- 
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ties, we feel great curiosity to examine specimens 
of this bird. If the construction of the tail proves as 
has been mentioned, it will not only prove a singu- 
Jar tail among its own large family, but will be the 
only known bird which has only six tail feathers. 

This little species is of a slender make ; above, of 
a golden green, and the belly and vent are of the 
same colours. The throat and upper part of the 
breast is covered with a scaly patch of rich purple, 
and succeeding this, bands of white and yellow fill 
up the space between the gorget and green of the 
belly, stretching over upon the back in a crescent 
form. The tail, as we have mentioned, consists of 
six feathers of a purplish brown, the outer pair very 
short, the others lengthened, forming a fork of nearly 
two inches, almost two-thirds of the length of the 
body, which widens, or curves outward at the extre- 
mity. 

Vieillot says that it inhabits Brazil, M. Temminck 
the island of Trinite. 


PLATE 28 





TROCHILUS SAPH AMR TS. 
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SAPPHIRE-THROATED HUMMING.-BIRD. 
Trochilus sapphirinus.——Linx #08. 
Prare XXVIII. 


Sapphire Humming-bird, Lutham’s General History, vol. iv. 
p- 326.— Ois.su-mouche Saphir, Oruismya sapphirina, Les- 
son, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, lv. Ivi. and lvii. 
p. 172. 


Tue Sapphire-throated Humming-bird, or, as it is 
sometimes called, ‘ the Sapphire,” is about three 
inches and six lines in length. The bill is a clear 
yellow, blackish towards the point; the crown and 
upper part of the body are bright golden green ; the 
chin is of a clear reddish brown or rust colour, from 
which, covering the throat, breast, and upper part of 
the belly, extends the rich and beautiful blue that has 
furnished the name to the bird ; it is composed of the 
scaly-shaped feathers, and, in some lights, has a vio- 
Jet lustre; the flanks and belly are brownish green, 
changing to grey on the vent; the tail is equal, and 
entirely of a clear red. The female wants the rusty- 
coloured chin, and is of a duller colour above. The 
young is described by Vieillot, as of a blackish grey 
underneath ; the red on the chin slightly apparent ; 
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the bill of a brownish colour. They inhabit Guiana, 
Cayenne, and Brazil, and, according to Dr Latham, 
they are not very rare in the island of Berbice. 
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WHITE-EARED HUMMING-BIRD. 


Trochilus leucotis. —V1£11 LOT. 


Priatre XXIX. 


Trochilus leucotis, Vieillot, Nouvelle Dictionnaire U [fistotre 
Naturelle. — Oiseau-mouche Arsenne, Ornismya Arsenni, 
Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, yl. ix. 
p: 60. 


ViErLxLoT has described this, species in the New 
Dictionary of Natural History, ander the title of 
“ Oiseau-mouche a oreilles blanches” ( Trochilus 
leucotis) ; while Lesson has figured, and dedicated it, 
in his Synopsis, to M, Arsenne, a rising French art- 
ist. The latter name we have rejected, for obvious 
reasons. 

The head is of a brownish violet colour, which is 
insensibly shaded into the golden green which covers 
the whole upper parts, and even the quills. A tinge 
of azure blue shines upon the forehead, and is still 
more brilliant on the cheeks and throat, and a gorget 
of the clearest verdigris green covers the breast. A 
spot of pure white arises behind each eye, and forms 
a line of that colour above the auricular feathers ; 
whence its name. The belly and flanks are greyish 
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green; the vent and under tail-coverts pure white ; 
the tail is nearly equal; the feathers rounded, and 
rather broader at the tips; brown, except those in the 
centre, which are of a similar shade with the upper 
parts. ‘The total length is about three inches. 

It inhabits Brazil, and appears very rare. M. 
Lesson remarks, that the only collection in Paris 
where there is a specimen, is that of the Duc de 
Rivoli, where his drawing was taken, and from which 
our plate is a copy. 
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WHITE-COLLARED HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus mellivorus.—LiINN avs. 
Pirate XXX. 


Trochilus mellivorus, Linnaus, Systema Natura.— White-bellied 
Humming-bird, Edwards's Birds, pl. xxxv. ; Latham’s General 
History of Birds, vol. iv. p. 824.—La Jacobine, Buffon, + 
Planches Enluminées, pcx. ;—Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des 
Oiseaua-mouches, pls. xx. and xxii. p. 90. 


Tus distinctly marked species may be met with: 
in almost every collection, and is one of the oldest 
known. The changes from the young to the adult 
plumage are considerable, which has occasioned its 
description under more than one name. The plumage 
of the adult male is a very deep and fine blue on the 
crown, cheeks, throat, and upper part of the breast ; 
the back, rump, upper tail-coverts, and shoulders, 
golden green, marked on the back of the neck with 
a crescent-shaped spot of the purest white ; the belly 
and vent, pure white ; the tail, of very broad feathers, 
white, each tipped with black, and narrowly lined 
with the same colour on the outer margins. 

Lesson has figured the female as golden green 
above, including the centre tail feathers, and basal 
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half of the others; the remaining part of the tail, 
which is of the same form as in the male, is narrowly 
tipped with white, succeeded by a band of rich blue, 
the outer web of the outer feathers being the only 
other white portion. The under parts are grey ; the 
feathers on the throat assuming the scaly texture, 
and marked in the centre of each with a darker 
colour. The same naturalist mentions a specimen in 
the Paris Museum, with the centre tail feathers 
black; and a specimen, in our own possession, has 
the tips of the tail feathers black for nearly half an 
inch. These may perhaps agree with Latham’s spot- 
ted-necked humming-bird, Zvrochilus fimbriatus. 
We are almost inclined to think, that the white of : 
the tail becomes perfect as they advance in age, like 
the same colour in many other birds. 

It has been found in Cayenne and Surinam, and 
several of the West Indian Islands. The specimens 
which served for the accompanying plate, are from 
Tobago, where it is said to be found chiefly in low 
marshy situations, among the plantain bushes, in 
company with the sabre-wing, feeding constantly on 
the wing. - 
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HARLEQUIN HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus multicolor.—LatHAM. 
Pirate XXXI. 


Harlequin Humming-bird, Trochilus multicolor, Zatham’s Gene- 
ral History of Birds, vol. iv. p. 316.—L’Arlequin, Vieillot, 
Oiseaux Dorés, pi. lxix. — Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des ° 
Oiseaux-mouches, pl. 1xxii. p. 201. 


Tuts curious and singularly marked species was 
figured and described by Dr Latham, from a speci- 
men in the British Museum, and a representation of 
it also existed among the drawings of General Davis, 
and rests on these authorities. It was copied from 
Latham into the Oiseaux Dorés of Vieillot, again by 
Lesson in his Monograph, and we have ventured a 
third time to introduce it, with the view of attract- 
ing the attention of British naturalists, for it has 
been hinted that the specimen in the British Mu- 
seum was a specimen made up from the feathers of 
different birds. Dr Latham, after the publication of 
his figure, was aware of this; and, in a notice to his 
second edition, expressly says, “ by every attention 
paid to it, I cannot detect it.” If thereis a specimen 
in the British Museum, and a drawing in the posses- 
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sion of General Davis, corresponding and evidently 
done from an individual of the same species, there 
will be no doubt of its existence. We give Dr 
Latham's description in his own words. ‘ Length, 
four inches and a half; bill, bent, one inch and a 
quarter in length, and brown; crown of the head, 
chin, breast, and middle of the back, green ; from the 
bill, through the eyes, a fine blue stripe, passing 
almost to the nape; the lower part of this edged 
with black; upper parts of the body and wingi 
brown; belly and vent, the colour of cinnebar, but 
not glossy, like the rest of the plumage ; tail even at 
the end, and brown ; legs, pale brown.” 
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BLACK-BREASTED HUMMING-BIRD. 


Trochilus gramincus.— Linn «us. 


Prare XXX1IL—Avuttr Mate. 


Colibri du Mexique, Buffon, Planches Enluminées, pcLXxxX.— 
Black-breasted Humming-bird, Zatham’s General History, 


vol. iv. p. 302.—Le Haitien, Lesson, Histoire Nuturelle dese 
Colibris, pl. xii. male. 


“ THe Haitien,” says M. Vieillot, “ delights in 
the vicinity of inhabited places, which it rarely quits 
as long as the trees and shrubs continue in bloom ; 
it generally perches on a stray or withered twig, 
where it expands its tail. I have never heard it sing, 
but while flying, and especially during the season of 
incubation, it utters a continued cry, which often 
betrays it before it would otherwise be discovered. 
This little bird will seldom allow others to approach 
the tree on whieh its nest is built. The mocking- 
bird is obliged to yield to his pursuit ; he continually 
darts around, and striking his bfll at the eyes of the 
intruder, obliges him to fly.” This species is of a 
strong make, and above the average size of the hum- 
ming-birds. It will range m the division which 
includes the well-known 7. mango, for which in 
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some states it has been mistaken. The young have 
also been described under different names, but a com- 
parison of the present plate with that following, en- 
graved from Lesson’s Monograph, will point out the 
distinction. It has been sent to Europe from Guiana 
and St Domingo, but will most probably have a 
wider range. 

The upper parts of the adult male are of a golden 
green; on the throat there is a patch or gorget of 
deep and bright emerald green scaly feathers, and 
which with some lights appear almost black ; this is 
succeeded with a large patch of dull black occupy- 
ing the forepart of the breast, whence the name 
given by Latham ; the belly and flanks are brownish, 
tinged with green, and the vent is white ; the wings 
are powerful ; the shaft of the first quill very strong; 
the tail is ample, rounded at the extremity, which is 
bordered with black for a quarter of its length, while 
the basal half is of a clear purplish brown. 
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_BLACK-BREASTED HUMMING-BIRD. 
Trochilus yramineus.— LINN AUS. 
Prater XX XIII.—Youna. 


The Synonyms to this state will perhaps be Trochilus gularis, 
Linneus.—Blak-breasted Humming bird, Latham, variety 
B,— Green-throated Humming-Bird, Latham’s Generul 
History, vol. iv. p. 305.d-Le Haitien, jeune age, Lesson, 
Histoire Naturelle des Colibris, pl. xii. vir. p. 56. 


THE upper parts in this state are of a golden 
green, changing to brownish on the forehead ; on the 
forepart of the neck there is a black streak, through 
which appear some green scaly feathers; the black 
is surrounded on the sides with white, clouded with 
greyish and reddish spots ; the flanks and sides of the 
breast are green, tinged with brown; the middle tail 
feathers are a very deep greenish brown; the other 
feathers are nearly as in the adult state, but are ter- 
minated with a white spot. 
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BLUE-THROATED SABRE-WING.,* 


Trochilus latipennis. 
PiarE XXXIV. 


Trochilus latipennis, Broad-shafted Humming-bird, Swainson, 
Zoological Illustrations, first series, plate cvil. —Oiseau- 
mouche latipenne, (Campylopterus latipennis, Sw.) Lesson, 
Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux-mouches, pl. xxxv- p. 124. 


WE are indebted to Mr Swainson for permission 
to copy his beautiful plate of this singular bird; and 
since the figure was completed, we have fortunately, 
by the attention of Mr Kirk, received two perfect 
specimens of the bird itself from the island of Tobago, 
which have served for the following description. We 
may remark, that Mr Swainson’s specimen was pur- 
chased at Bullock’s sale, and that he considered -the 
specimen unique; and when Lesson published his 
Monograph, in 1829, no specimen existed in the 
Paris collections. 

The Tobago specimens are about five inches and 
a quarter in length. On the throat is a patch of the 
_clearest violet-blue, shading off to steel-blue on the 


* This plate is slightly reduced from the original. 
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sides, and which forms a gorget, passing in a line 
with the rictus. The upper and under parts, and 
shoulders, are of a rich golden green, of a yellower 
tinge on the belly and vent. The wings are purplish 
black, and are remarkable for the strength and 
breadth of the quills, particularly the three first, 
which nearly equal the plume in breadth. The fea- 
thers of the tail are very broad and ample. They 
are ten in number; the centre ones are black, with 
a bright green lustre. The next pair also black, with 
a steel-blue lustre, or, as Mr Swainson expresses it, 
raven black; the remaining three on each side are 
pure white. 

The accompanying notes from Tobago mention, 
“that they take their abodes principally in the 
woods, by rivulets, or in low marshy places, among - 
the wild plantain bushes. When some particular 
trees are in blossom, they are to be seen in great 
numbers, in the cool of the evening, playing and 
feeding around them.” 

This species will serve to point out the form which 
Mr Swainson proposes to designate by the title of 
Campylopterus. 
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OF THE 
ABBEYS OF JEDBURGH, KELSO, MELROSE, 
AND DRYBURGH. 

(Engpellished with Nineteen Plates, 4to.) 

Price L.2, 2s. ; or imperial 4to, L.3, 12s. extra boards. 
By the Rev. JAMES MORTON, B.D. 

Vicar of Holbeach, &c, &c. 


Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Seot- 
land, Honorary Member of the Antiquarian Society of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, &c. &c. 


* ,* The magnificent remains of these Abbeys have often fur - 
nished subjects for the Artist, and havejalways commanded the 
admiration of every person of taste and intelligence who has 
visited them ; yet ne work of graphic elegance and literary re- 
search, combining a detailed and scientific delineation of their 
Architectural Beauties, with a full and accurate enquiry inte 
their History, has yet been offered to the Public. It is the pur- 
pose of the present publication to supply this deficiency ; to- 
gether with a History of the Abbeys, drawn from the most 
authentic and original sources, with an account of their Reve- 
nues and Possessions, the Superstitious Legends, and the Local 
Events connected with them, embracing some epithe, 2 pes 
ticulars of Border History, never before published. The Work 
contains a Series of Nineteen Plates, composed of Views, 
Ground Plans, and Architectural Details, drawn and engraved 
in the most finished style. 

** This is a work of great learning, and will be welcomed by all who 
take an interest in antiquarian researches as well as by architects and 


artists of all descriptions. The artist's part is exquisitely done, and the 
author's too is worthy of every commendation.” —North Britos. 

** This work, which must posseas much interest for all who lore or 
regard the mouldering remnants of our church architecture, or listen 
to their stary, is elegantly got up, both in regard to its literary merit, 
and its extermal appearance.” —Adinburgh Literary Jeu 

“ The authar has evidently devoted mach time to a minuts 
rate research into all the muniments connected with his aih 
we work is embellished with engravings executed in thy bed 


This work is embellished with views and execut 4 iy 
of ftst-rate excellence, and corresponds in stse and appewpanes 
the Border Antiquities.”—Spectutor. j 
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“ The author, advantageously known as he editor of Leyden, has 
here begua to confer another obligation on the literary public—the work 
must be replete with interest, and the specimen before us gives high 
promise, whether we look to its research or its embellishments, which 
are executed in a vary fine style.”—London Literary Gazette. 


“The firat number of this work affords a fair praia both of in. 
stractign and amusement. It is embellished with engravings, finely 
executed—the letterpress is not a mere dull narrative of biood and de- 
vastation, butis a graphic sketch of ancient manners We may add 
that the typography of the work 1s of the very best style "Courant. 

** I¢ purposes to combine a detailed and scientific delineation of the 
architectural beauties of these Abbeys, with a full and accurate enquiry 
into their history; and the graphic elegance and Ulterary research of 
the first Parts give ample promise that this object will be very ably a- 
complished. To our numerous readers we would recommend it ag one 
of peculiar local interest.”’—Carltsle Patriot. 

“ We are notsure that this work ought not to appear under the head 
of Fine Arts, for the iastrations are beautifal. It is to be completed 
in Six Parts , and of they all keep up to the promise of the first, 1t wali 
be a delightful volume.” Athenwum. ° 

* This is a most interesting and beautiful work, and starts with an 
account of Jedburgh Abbey. ‘The Plates are very beautifully engraved 


—the general view of the Abbey is a most delightful print —Meétropo- 
litan, Oct. 1831. q i os 


reer tet 


THE EDINBURGH PENMAN, 


A New Set of Copy Lines, designed and engraved for the use 
of Schools. By W. H. ars. Price 6d. each. 


No. 1, Large Text.._No. 2, Half Text.—No. 3, Current 
Hand.—No. 4, Ornamental Alphabets.._-_No. 5, Select Sen- 
tences.—— No, 6, Business Forms.—.No. 7, German Text, Old 
English, and Italian Hand.—No. 8, Ladies’ Hand. 








TO TEACHERS. 


The Publisher, in offering thie improved set of sli 
hae endeavoured, by a few examples, is Wlustrate cine ng 






nemental writing, and business forms, which are practicall 
useful ; there ing to the Teacher the trouble of jaatruct. 
ing from a taultiplicity of slips of tha same character, and te the 
Scholar the perplexity of having before him thened seri 
of taboured specinsens, which only consume time when at School, 


and which atta vhrown aside on entering the parsnits of life, 
Printed foe W. H. Lisans, and Srratine and Kexxxy, Edin- 


eae wedges Beorm, Caner, and Loxsmax, 
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— a ee ere ee tne ” 


WORKS ON 
NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, &c. 


PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, an» 
LONGMAN. 





INTRODUCTION tou BOTANY. By Joun 
LINDLEY, Exq. FLR S. L.S. and G.S8., Profissor of Botany Ju the 
De ety of Loudon, &. Sve, with Plates and Cuts, Ios. 
cloth. 

INTRODUCTION to the NATURAL SYSTEM of 
BOTANY. or a Systematic View of the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
with the Uses of the most important Species. By J. LinDLEy. 
Svo, les. cleth. 


SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA, arranged accord- 
ing to th: Natural Orders By J. Linpi gy. mo, 103, Gd. bds. 


OUTLINE of the FIRST PRINCIPLES of BOTANY. 
By J. LInpLtey. With Plats. $s. 


OUTLINE of the FIRST PRINCIPLES of HORTI. 
CULTURE. By J. LINDLiY. 2s, 


GUIDE tothe ORCHARDand KITCHEN GARDEN ; 
or, an Account of the Most vatnable Fruit and Vegetables culti- 
vated in Great Britain ; with Cal nears of Wark, &e. By @ 
Linpury, C.M.H.S, Euvited by J Linnary, Avistaot Secretary 
to the Herdcultural Seelety et Londen, Nc. Svo, Los. ods, 

ENGLISH FLORA. By Sir J. E. Smirn, M.D. late 
President of the Liuueean Society, &. New Haition. 4 vols. 
8vo, L 2, 84. bds, 

COMPENDIUM of the ENGLISH FLORA. By Sir J. 


E. SMITH. LYma, 7S. 6d. cloth.—-The SaM Ki WOKK in LATIN. 
I2mo. Fith dition, Ya Gy. bas. 


GRAMMAR of BOTANY, illustrative of artificial as well 
as natural Classification, with an-expianation of Jassteu’s Sys- 
tem. By Sir J. E. SmMitH Sve, with 277 Figures of Plants, ke. 
Second Edition. Js. piain, 31s. 60. coloured, 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL and SYSTEMATICAL BOTANY By Sir J. &j Sorte. 
Svo. Sixth Edition, with 15 Plates, 14s. plalu, 248. cplowred. 


The MOSSES and the rest of the CRYPTOGAMIA: 
forming a Coucinustien ot Smith’s English Fiore @y W. J. 
Hooker, LL D., F.L.S. &e. Parti. (Muscl, Hepatic, § 
CHARACSS, and ALG) is Dearly ready. Part Li. (3 
compiete the volume. 
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Longman and Co.'s Books continued. 


BRITISH FLORAs$ comprising the PHENOGA- 
MOUS or FLOWERING PLANTS, and the FERNS. By W. J. 
HOOKER, LL.D. Royal (2m, las. cuta. : 

MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; containing the Mosses 
of Great Britain and Ireland, systenatically arranged. By W. 
J. Hooker, &b.0., and T. Tavior, M.D. &e. Sve. Second 
Kdition, with Pvates, 31s. Gd. piain; L.3, 3s. coloured. 


FIRST: STEPS to BOTANY. By J. L. Drummonp, 
M_D., Professor of Avatomy, &c in the Belfast Academical Insti- 
tutions i2moe, with Cuts, Second Edition. 9s. ods. 

INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; or, Elements 
of the Natural History of Insects By W. Kinky. M.A., F.R.S., 
and L.S., and W. SPENCE, Esq. F.L.S, 4 vuls., Sv0, new edit. 
with Pilates and Portralis, L.4, bds. 

LETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST on the 
STUDY et NATURE ana NATURAL THEOLOGY. By J. L. 
DRUMMOND, M.D. 12mo, with Cuts, 10s. Gas dds. . 

OUTLINE of the SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS.’ By 
R. A. SuANneY, Esq. M.P. Fovlscap Svo, with ees 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 

LINNZEAN SYSTEM of CONCHOLOGY. By J. 
Mawes, 8vo, with 37 Plates, 21s. plain; L.2, 12s. 64. coloured. 

SHELL-COLLECTOR’S PILOT, with coloured Fron- 
tispiece ; also, the best M thods of preserving Insects, Birds, &c. 
By J. Mawe. 4th edit. 5s, nds. 

TAXIDERMY; or, the ART of COLLECTING and 
PREPARING OBJEC Tsot NATURAL HIisTORY. 12ina, with 
Plates. 4th edit. 7s. Gd. bds, 

BOOK of NATURE: a popular illustration of the Gene- 


ral Laws and Pienomens ot Creation. By J. Mason Goon, 
M.D. arid F.R.S. 8 vals, Svo, 2d edit 36s, bds. 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of MINERALS, 
By J. Mawes. 7th edit. 6s. bas 


ALLUSTRATED INTRODUCTION to LAMARCK’S 


CONCHOLOGY. By E. A. Cagucn, F.L.S. 4to, with ue hig 
Sis, 6d. plaiu;, L.¥, $8. culoured. . e o ois 


MANUAL. of the LAND and FRESH WATER 
SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, 44 Ww. Tu TON, M.D. 


aon Bra): with coloured Figures of 15 apecimi ® On, 6a. 
clo 


‘NEW SYSTEM of. GEOLOGY, in which: the great Re. 


volutious of the E-«rth. and Animated Nature are reconciled to 
Modern Science and to Sacred History. By A. Uae, M.D., Fe eee 
&e., Svo, with 7 Plates and 51 Woud-cuts, 21s. bes. 
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CONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
LOGY. 2 vols. 12mo, with Plates, izs. bds. 


CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY. 2 vols. 12mo, 
lith edit. with Plates, 146. bds. 


CONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
12mo, 6th edit. with 22 Engravings, 10s. 6d. bds,. 


CONVERSATIONS on MINERALOGY; with upwards 
of 400 Figures of Minerals, Including 12 beautifully coloured 
Specimens, 2 vols. 12mo, Yd edit. 14s. bds, 


CONVERSATIONS on BOTANY. 12mo, 7th edition, 
enlarged, with 21 Engravings, 7s. 6d. plain; 12s. coloured. 


sesame 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 


AND 
PORTRAITS 
OF THE 


PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS ; 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS. 
THE PICTURESQUE VIEWS FROM DRAWINGS BY 


G. Barrett, S. Prout, F. Nash, 
W. Brockedon, R. R. Reinagle, R.A., | T. Stothard, RA. 
P. Dewint, G. F. Robson, W. Evans, 

G, Cattermole, H. Gastineau, C, Stanfield, AR. A. 
Copley Fielding, J. Constable, R.A , D. Robderts, 
J B Harding, W. Purser W. Weotall, A.R.A. 
A. Nasnyth, W. Daniell, R.A. A. Chisholm. 

TRE PORTRAITS FROM DRAWINGS BY 

C, R. Leslie, R.A. A. Chisholm, S, J. Rochard, 
W. Boxall, S. A. Hart, E Landseer, R.A. 
A. Chalon, R.A. F, Stone, Charles Landseer, 
J dnakiops E. Prentis, R. Edmonetone, 
H. P. Briggs, R.A. B. BR. Faulkner, H. Howard, R.A. 

: T. Parris, Mrs Carpenter, J. W. Wright, 
G, Cattermole, W. Etty, R.A. W. Mulready. R.A. 


Twelve Numbers, each containing Four Landscapesand One 
Portrait, price 2s. 6d., are already published. ‘he remaining 
Numbers (one to be issued every fortnight) will contain Three 
Landscapes, and T'wo Portraits, price 2s, Gd. : of whigh Num- 
bers XIE. and XIV. have been published. 


The work will be completed in Twenty-Four Numbers, 
(Continwed. ) 
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Now publishing, and to be completed in Nine Monthly Parts, 
PORTRAITS OF THE 


PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS 
INTRODUCED IN 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Contents of the Four Numbers already published. 
Pant I. CONTAINS = 
Frona Macivor - Waverley - «  ~ A. Chalon, R.A. 
Toss Branwarotwwe - Waverley - - CLR, Leshe, RA. 
Mysiz Harrer - + Monastery - E. Prentia 


of ¢ 


Margy AVENEL - Monastery - R. B. Faulkner 
Part IL. 

Rowena ° - - Ivanhoe F - - F. Stone 

AMY Ropsart - = - Kenilworth -  - Mrs Carpenter 

Diana Vernon «~  - RobRoy_ - - W. Boxall 

Isape. De Croyr - Quentin Durw ard - & J, Rochar 
Parr It. 


Lucy BerrraM - 
Miss Warpovunr - 
Errre Deans - 
JEANNIE Dans - 


Guy Mannering - H. P. Briggs, R.A. 
Tan ed | - «J. W. Wright 
Heart of Mid-Lothian A. Chisholm 
Heart of a ee C. R. Leslie, RA. 


Part I 
Eorrn Bei.tenpsn = - OSd Mortalit . G. Cattermole 
Igane, Vere - ~- Black Dwar - E.T. Parris 
Jutta MANNERING - Guy Mannering — - J. luekipp 


Renecca .. . - Ivanhoe e » = S Ae Har 
THE POLLOWING ARE IN THR ENGRAVERS’ HANDS t— 


CATHBRINE Sexton - Abbot - +  « E. Landseer, R.A. 
Avick Lee ~ - ~ Woodstock ~ « A.Chalon, R.A. 
MINNA - «-  « Pirate - W. Etty, it. A. 
Marcarer Ramsay - Fortunes of Nigel - W. Boxall 
BRENDA ~ - « Pirate . - C. R. Leslie, RA. 
EVELINE BERENGER ~- Betrothed - - J. Inskipp 


ANNot LYLE - Legend of Montrose - An fo oe 


Lucy Asaton  -.  . Bride of Pemiceeors . Etty 

Queex Many ~~ Abbot : Ww. Wright 
ANNE OF GerersTeIn ~ Anne of Geierstein “ Mire Carpenter . 
Tne Warre Lavy  - Monastery - - H. Howard, B.A. 
Lapy Avausra - - Castle Dangerous «- J. W. Wright 2 
Fenerra -. «-  « Peverilofthe Peek . H. Howard, RA. 
Evrra Phantacenet - Talisman . - -S&. A. Hart 


Gruen Mantle - - Redgauntlet  .- .E.T. Parris 
Fare Mai oy Peata - Fair’ Maid of Perth ~ Charles Landseer 
Janet | - =  « Kenilworth - -8& J.Stump  - 
.. Alice Bemaenorrn - Peveril of the Peak ~ W. Mulready, RAL 


Proof Impressions, royal Svo, each containing Four ‘Plates, 
price = i plain; 5s. 6d. on India paper ; and proofs before let- 
tera, 7s. 6d. 

‘Afew proof impressions of the Landscapes may still be had in 
Parts, containing Four Plates, royal 8vo, 45,5; or India Proofs, 
4to, 7% each. 

London: Cuarmaw: and Hatt, 186;: ‘Strand ; i and Loxaman 
and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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In the Press, in one volume, post 8vo, 


ENTOMOLOGIA EDINENSIS, 

. OR A . . 
DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY OF THE INSECTS 
WHICH OCCUR IN THE _ 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF EDINBURGH. 

By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E., M.W.S., 


Author of “ Intustrations or ZooLoey:” - 
AND 


Tur Rev. JAMES DUNCAN, 
Corresponding Member of the Wernerian Natural _ 
History Society. 


THE great attention which has been bestowed for many years 
on the En tomology of England, where there is scarcely a single 
City without one or more assiduous collectors, renders the fact 
the more remarkable, that, in the northern portion of the Island, 
this delightful study should have made so slight a progress, 
This may in part be owing to the want of a proper elementary 
work, of a sufficiently compendious nature, to guide the stu- 
dent through the complexities of a subject somewhat encum- 
bered by an unsettled system of nomenclature and arrangement. 
It is intended in some ‘measure to supply this deficiency by the 
volume now announced, which will contain the generic cha- 
vacters and detailed specific descriptions of the Coleopterous 
Insects of the Edinburgh district, combined with a general 
history of their haunts, habits, and metamorphoses, . An Intro- 
ductory Dissertation. will pre-ent a general view of the Class 
Insecta, with an account of its anatomical structure, physiology, 
and geographical distribution. The localities of all the species 
hitherto detected in Scotland are recorded, with a view to the 
formation of a future Fauna Insectorum Scotica. The amount of 
species actually described (comprised in upwards of 200 genera), 
necessarily introduces the general history of the leading groups 
in British Entomology ; and as most of these are likely to eceur 
in other parts of the country, the utility of the wark will not 
be confined to the district specified, but will extend to-any por- 
tion of the British Empire—-while its moderate price, and 
portable form, will remove, it is hoped, the.chief obstacles. with 
which the students of Entomology in this country, now become 
numerous, have hitherto had to contend. sugges 

Printed for Wutiam Biackwoon, Edinburgh ; and Paomas 
Canex1, London. ye Pe : 
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Just published, 


In imperial 4to, containing five beautifully coloured Plates, 
Price L.1, 1s. 


THE THIRD PART OF 
A MONOGRAPH 


OF 


THE TESTUDINATA. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. 


FELLOW OF THE LINNAIAN, GEOLOGICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY 
OF NATURAL HISTORY OF PARIS, ETC., LECTURER 
ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AT GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


‘Tuer are, perhaps, few groups of animals which have suf- 
tered so much from the deforming hand of bad draftsmen, and 
the incorrect and confused descriptions afforded by naturalists 
pnorent of thcir true structure, characters, and relations, as 
those commonly known by the name of ‘lortoises and Turtles, 
constituting the genus Testudo of Linneus. One principle 
cause of these deficiencies has been, that the figures, as well as 
the characters and descriptions of these animals, have, very ge- 
nerally, been taken exclusively from the bony case or shell, as 
it is termed, the only part which is usually preserved in cabi- 
nets, or at least from some ill-stuffed specimen, in which the 
art of the taxidermigt had been limited to the forcible distension 
of the skin, with as large a quantity of tow or wool as it would 
bear without actual bursting, and in which the natural charac- 
ter and habit of the species are wholly sacrificed. This consi- 
deration, with the absolute want of any complete Hlustrated 
monograph of the order, and the rare occurrence of figures ta- 
ken from living subjects, has led the author of the work now 
announced, to make arrangements for supplying the deficiency. 
For many years past he has employed every means within his 
reach to obtain living specimens, from which the most correct 

gures have been taken, and his descriptions carefully made. 
He ‘has thus also been enabled to add somewhat to our know- 
ledge of their habits, and to ascertain the true nature and value 
of such external characters as belong to the softer parts of the 
integuments, or undergo alteration after death. It is ‘intended 
that a representation shall, if possible, be given of every ascer- 
tained species, as well as of the most remarkable varieties ; 
such; especially,.as vary considerably at differentages, will be 
figured in the young as well as in <° adult period. In by 
far the greater number of instances, the drawings will be made 
from living subjects: it is, however, scarcely within the range 
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Eighley's Books continued. 


of possibility, that this desirable object shall be effected in all 
eases, as several species are hitherto only known from single 
specimens preserved in museums. In the absence of living in- 
dividuals, recourse will be had to the best and most perfect 
specimens, first of whole subjects, then of shells, and, in a very 
few species, it may even be necessary to copy authentic and 
correct plates from the works of other writers. ‘The author’s 
present resources, and the efforts which he will still make to 
perfect his collection of these animals during the progress of 
the work, will, however, render this last resort of very rare oc- 
eurrence, That collection, which, he has Mr Gray’s published 
authority to say, far exceeds that of any museum in Europe, 
already amounts to about four-fifths of the known species, be- 
sides many which are new to science ; of these, the greater num- 
ber have been living in his own possession. The ready access 
afforded to the Zoological collection of the British Museum, to 
that of the Zoological Society, and to the Hunterian Museum, 
will enable him to add a few which he does not himself poa- 
seas. ‘l'hese are the principal sources from which the descrip- 
tions and figures of the recent species will. be derived. But it 
has appeared to the author, that a zoological account of the 
fossil species would also form an essential and interesting part 
of a work of this character. Besides those which he himself 
possesses, and in which are included the whole of the chelonian 
reptiles which belonged to the late Mr Parkinson—author of 
the “ Organic Remains of a former World”—the author has to 
acknowledge the kindness of many distinguished geologists, 
whose private collections, added to that of the Geological So- 
ciety, will afford extensive means of ascertaining and figuring 
such species as hre now extinct. 

The.anatomy of the animals of the order generally, and the 
principal peculiarities of each group, will be described and 
carefalkyifigured from actual dissection. : 

Fheswhole of the drawings are from the inimitable pencil of 
Mr Janes Sowerby ; and the author feels that he is only doing 
justice to that. distinguished artist in natural objects, when he 
states, that in correctness of delineation, minute and elaborate 
execution, and taste in the | leiden arrangement of the figures, 
nothing within the range of zoographical illustration has ever 
gurpassed them. ‘The plates will be lithographed by Mr Lear, 
and coloured—so as to form the most perfect fac-similes of the 
dvawings—by Mr Bayfield. The joint talent of these excellent 
artists, exhibited in the illustrations of the Psittacids. of the 
former gentleman, renders it unnecessary to say that the abili- 
ty of the painter will be ably seconded by that of the lighogra- 
pher and the colourist, | ag 74 
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Highley’s Books continued. 


The work will be published in parts, one of which, centain- 
ing five plates, with corresponding descriptions, will appear 
évery two months. The introduction and the generalities of 
the order, the families and the genera, will appear in the course 
of the publication, and full directions will be given with the 
Jast part for the arrangement both of the plates and letter- 
press, : 
. The price of each part will be L.1, 1s. coloured. 

Printed for S. Hicuney, 32, Fleet Street, London; J. B. 
Bartuiere, Paris; and J. Fieiscuer, Leipsig. 


' Lately published, by the same Author, 

The ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and DISEASES 
of the TEETH. By Tuomas Bett, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Lecturer on the Anatomy and Diseases of the Teeth at Guy’s 
Hospital, and Surgeon Dentist to that Institution. One Vol. 
Rvo, containing Eleven Plates. Price 16s. 

“« The short analysis we have given will demonstrate to the general 
practitioner, as well as to the professed dentist, the importance and the 
value of Mr Bell’s book, which we can conscientiously recommend to 
. classes of our readers,’’—-Johnson’s Medico.Chirurgical Review, 

0. 22. 


By STIRLING & KENNEY, 
46, George Srreet, Evinsurau. 


_ This Day is published, 
A New Edition, complete in one vol. 12mo, 
Price 5s. 6d. boards, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, .. 
FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE CIE 
; TO THE C ereeen 
DESTRUCTION OF THE WESTERN EMMARE 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.B. 


Printed for Bert and Branerutre, Wittiam Wuayrte and Co., 
Ouiver and Boyp, Wavuau and Innes, Srintine and Kexwey, 
Joun Farrsairn, and Joun Anperson, jun. Edinburgh ; and 
James Duncan, and Simrxin and Marswaut, London.’ - 
*,* Gotpsmitn’s Roman Hisrory has been long rising in 
public estimation, and is now used in many of our great schools, 
where History forme, in connexion with Geography, a branch 
of education. To render the work more easily accessible to all 
clagses, and thereby to promote its general adoption in the 
schools throughout the empire, is the object of the present edi- 
tion, which is an accurate reprint of the original, in two vo- 
lumes octavo, and at nearly one-third of the price. The addi- 
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Stirling and Kenney’s Books continued. 
tions consist of a Gazetteer and Map of the Roman Empire, 
with an enlarged Chronology, containing a condensed view of 
the principal events in the History of Rome, 

As ubove may be had, lately published, 
Unitorm with Goldsmith’s Roman History, 

ROBERTSON'’S HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE, 
from the earliest times, till it became a Roman Province. The 
Ninth Edition, revised and improved. Price 7s. beards. 


ements 





Fins spe ee 











Publishing in Mouthly Numbers, 
Commencing in January 1833, price One Shilling, 


THE FIELD NATURALIST'S MAGAZINE, 
AND REVIEW OF 
ANIMALS, PLANTS, MINERALS, THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE EARTH, AND APPEARANCES 
OF THE SKY. 

Edited by JAMES RENNIE, M.A., A.L.S., 
Professor of Zoology, King’s College, London, and. Author of 
“* Tnsect Architecture,” “¢ Alphabet of Botany,” &c. &c. 

London: Wiiti1am Orr, 14, Paternoster Row; W. and R. 
CuambBers, Edinburgh; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co., Dublin. 
Contents— No. III. | 
On Cabinet Groups of Stuffed Animals, picturing the Effects 
of their Passions. By M. Boitard.—Natural History of the Con- 
dor. By Baron Humbuldt.—Experiments on the absorption 
and circulating Fluids of Plants. By F, Link, Professor of Bo- 
tany, Berlin.—On Storms predicted from the Appearance of the 
Aurora Borealis. By Captain Winn.—On the Habits of the 
Ox-eye. By the Editor.—On the Diversity of Disposition in 
Animals of the same Species. By Edward Blyth.—.On the Sto- 
mach'and Swim Bladder of the Fahaka of the Nile. By M. G. 
St "Hire, Professor of Zoology at the Jardins des Plantes, 
Parist<Natural History of the Birds of Africa. Translated 
from the French of Le Vaillant.—Geology of Mountains. By 
M. Elie de Beauinont.—CHarrex or Vanierizs—Cloud Echoes 
and the Rolling of Thunder—Enemies of the Hive Bee—Blue 
Colour of the Sky—The Proteus Anguis, Stren Anguina, or 
Austrian Siren—French Experiment on an English Pointer— 
Effects of Light on the Colour of Flowers—Grubs eaten in 
Guiana— Squirrels— Moulting of the Cockreach—The Chough—- 
The Crose-bill and the Parret Cross-bill— Sir William Jardine’s 
Natural History of Humming: Birds— Experiment on an Earwig. , 
—Aecount of the Capture of a Sea Devil. By M.'Le Vaillant. 
—Remarks on the Classification of Birds, particulirly the Bri- 
tish Warblers. By Edward Blyth.—The editor's Alphabet of 
Gardening. 3 | ce 
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Stirling and Kenney's Books continued. 
PUBLISHED BY STIRLING AND KENNEY, 
A Uniform Edition of the 
WORKS OF JAMES FERGUSON, EF.R.S., 


Comprising Astronomy, explained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s 
principles, Lectures on Select Subjects, and 
Essays and ‘lreatises. 


tMited by DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S., London, 
and Sec. R. 5S. Edinburgh, &c. 
. Illustrated with Copperplates. 
‘5 vols, 8vo, price L.3, 3s. boards, 


The Astronomy is in two volumes. The second volume con- 
sists chiefly of Supplementary Chapters, and a number of Plates 
by the Editor. 

The Lectures on Select Subjects are in two volumes, The, 
second volume consists entirely of Original Matter and Plates 
by the Editor. 

The Essays and Treatises are in one volume, and comprise 
the Young Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Astronomy, Art of Draw- 
ing in Perspective, Introduction to Electricity, Select Exercises, 
Tables, and Tracts; with an Appendix by the Editor, relative 
to Electricity, Galvanism, and Electru- Magnetism. 

The above works may be had separately. 

‘Printed for Srinuinc and Kenney, Edinburgh; and Wurr- 
rakErR and Co., London, 


| Of whom may be had, . | 

1, An EASYINTRODUCTION to ASTRONOMY, for 
Young Gentlemen and Ladies, describing the Figure, Motions, 
and Dimensions of the Earth ; the ditferent Seasons; Gravity 
and Light; the Solar Systems; Transit of Venus, and its use 
in Astrenemy ; the Moon’s Motion and Phases; the Eclipses 
of the Sun and Moon; Cause of the Ebbing and Flowing of the 
Sea, &c. By James Fercuson, F.R.S. Revised by Davin 
Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., London, and Sec. R. 8. Edinburgh, 
&e. A New Edition, illustrated with Copperplates. 1 vol. 
12mo, price 7s. boards. pene 

2. The ART of DRAWING in PERSPECTIVE made 
easy to those who had uo previous knowledge of the Mathe. 
matics. By James Fercuson, F..S. Revised by Davin 
Brewster, LL.D., F.R,S., Loudon, and Sec. R.S Edinburgh, 
&c. A New ‘Edition, illustrated with Copperplates. 1 vol. 
12mo, 6s, boards. cae apts a 

3. 
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Stirling and Kenney’s Books continued. 
This day is published, 
In a neat portable form, price 3s, 6d. half. bound, 


A COMPREHENSIVE CLASSICAL AT- 


LAS, with a Memoir on Ancient Geography, Index to the 
Maps, the Modern names in Italics, and a Tabular View of the 
principal Mountains and Rivers of the World, as known to the 
Ancients. Drawn and engraved from the best Authorities; by 
Witiuiam Mureny. Dedicated to the Rectors and Masters ot 
the High School and New Academy of Edinburgh. 


Where also may be had, 


1 RHETORICAL DIALOGUES, for the use of Schools ; 
an Effective Auxiliary towards the acquirement of a Correct and 
Natural Style of English Reading ; preceded by a brief 


OUTLINE OF WALKER’S PRINCIPLES OF 
ELOCUTION. 


By J. H. Hixomanrsu, English Department, Perth Academy, 
Compiler of ‘* The Rhetorical Reader,” ‘* Juvenile Elocution- 
ist,” and Editor of the ‘‘ Inflected Shorter Catechism.” —Second 
Edition. 12imoe, price 2s. 6d. bound. 


2. The JUVENILE ELOCUTIONIST, comprised ina Series 
of Exercises in Prose and Verse; to which are prefixed an Out- 
line of the Science of Elocution ; and to each lesson is prefixed 
a Pronouncing and Explanatory Vocabulary. By J. U1. Hinp- 
MARSH. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 


3. The RHETORICAL READER; consisting of Choice 
Specimens in Oratorical Composition, in Prose and Verse; to 
which are prefixed Mr Walker’s Rules on Elocution, pointing 
out the Pauses, Emphasis, and Inflections suitable to every va- 
riety of Sentences, illustrated by Apposite Examples. y J. 
Hinnmarsy, Teacher of Elocution. Second Edition. Delec- 
tando pariiergue monendo—Hor. 12mo, 6s. bound. 


4, The SHORTER CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 
SCOTLAND, marked with Emphasis, Inflections, and Rheto- 
rical Pauses; preceded by a brief Outline of Mr Walker’s Sys- 
tem of Elocution, and illustrated by the Notes of Dr Isaac 


Watts. By J. Hixnpmansn, of the Perth Academy. 18:6, price 
od. sewed. 


*," “ The object of the present little undertaking is to assist 
the children of Scotland in the desirable attainment of reading, 
and repeating, with accuracy and effect, this admirable sum- 
inary of their national religion.” . 

a) 
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Stirling and Kenney’s Books continued. 


5, SCOTT’S LESSONS in ELOCUTION, corrected and 
improved. By Grorce Kyicnt, Author of the Pronouncing 
Dictionary, &c. &c. Stereotype Edition. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
bound. 


6. SCOTT’S BEAUTIES of EMINENT WRITERS, a new 
edition, stereotyped, enlarged, and improved, with the Rhetorical 
Pauses, and Marks tor the Inflections of the voice. By Wm. 
Aneus, A.M... Vol. Ist, price 2s. 6d. bound. 


7. The SECOND VOLUME ofthe same Work, also enlarged, 
&e. By Wn. Ancus, A.M. Price 2s. bound. 


N.B.—Both volumes bound together, price 4s. 

* * This useful and popular School Book -has been again care- 
fully revised, and several new pieces added by Mr Angus, by 
which the publishers of this genuine edition hope it will be ren- 
dered still nore acceptable to teachers. 


8. BARRIE’S T YRO’S GUIDEto WISDOMand WEALTH, 
a New Edition, Stereotyped, price 2s. bound. 


9. FULTON and KNIGHT’S GENERAL PRONOUN- 
CING and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE; to which is addeda Vocabulary of Scrip- 
ture Proper Names, &c. Stereotype Edition, price 4s. 6d. 
bound. 


10. The VOCABULARY of SCRIPTURE PROPER. 
NAMES; separate done up, 6d. 


ll. The NEW EDINBURGH SCHOOL ATLAS, consist- 
ing of 34 Maps of the Different Empires, Kingdoms, and States 
throughout the World, Engraved by Lizars, from Drawings 
made expressly for the work, taken from the most recent autho- 
rities, and adapted to the Text Books of the most approved mo- - 
dern Systems of Geography. In royal quarto, price 18s., full- 
coloured, half-bound. 


*,” From the style in which this book is brought before the 
public, the publishers expect a liberal patronage. It is by far 
the most complete Book of Maps published as a School Atlas or 
for a Gentleman’s Library, and the price not more than two- 
thirds of any Atlas with an equal number of maps. 


12. QUINTI HORATIT FLACCI OPERA, E£ditio Nova et 
Accuratissima. With complete Rules for Scanning. 18mo, 
price 2s. 6d. bound. 


x & ee cae: . a m 
« This edition has been revised by several eminent teach- 
ers, and it is presumed wil) be found very accurate. 
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Stirling and Kenney'’s Books continued. 


13. The WORKS of HORACE, translated literally into Eng- 
lish Prose. By C. Smart, A.M. of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. A New Edition, illustrated with Notes. 18m6, price 
3s. Gd. boards. 

14. SMART’S HORACE, with the Latin on one page, and 
the corresponding English translation on the opposite page. A 
New Edition. ~To which is prefixed the life of the Translator. 
By Roserr Annrerson, M.D. 2 vols. 18mo, price 63. boards. 


15. PUBLIT VIRGILLI MARONIS OPERA. Cura Jo- 
HANNIS Dymock. 18mo, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

* |" This edition has the advantage of a metrical Key, ‘ Cla- 
vis Metrico Virgiliana in Gratiam Tyronum concinnata ;” and 
also a copious Historical and Geographical Index in English. 


Also, 
DYMOCK’S CAHSAR. 12mo, 4s. bound. 
re OVID. 18mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 
LIVY. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


RUDIMENTS. 12mo, 2s. bound. 


16. MATURINI CORDERII COLLOQUIORUM CEN. 
TURIA SELECTA; or, a Select Century of M. CORDERY’S 
COLLOQUIES, with an English Translation, as literal as pos- 
sible, and a large Vocabulary. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. bound. 

* ," The advantages of Mr Arrol]’s arrangement over that of 
every other has been long acknowledged. In this edition, Mr 
Christison has revised the whole with great care ; the quantity 
has been marked throughout the Book as well as in the Vocabu- 
lary. The English Translation has been printed at the end of 
the Book, by which means the pupil may with advantage con- 
sult it, without its being continually under his eye as heretofore. . 
A few necessary Abbreviations, placed immediately before the 
Vocabulary, ought to be consulted. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
W. CURRY, JUN. AND CO. 
9, Urrer SackvILLe STREET, Dus 5 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL, LONDON; 
OLIVER AND BOYD, EDINBURGH; 


AND ALL OTHER BOOKSELLERS, 


MARTIN DOYLE’S WORKS. 


“ We cannot bestow too much praise on these litthe Works,’ Quar. 
terly Journal of Agriculture, 


lL PRACTICAL GARDENIN G—Plain, 
Simple, and Concise, for the use of al] Classes, price One Shil- 
ling. 


2. HINTS TO SMALL FARMERS. New Edition. 
One Shilling. 


3. IRISH COTTAGERS. New Edition. One Shil- 


ling. 


4 HINTS ON EMIGRATION TO UPPER CA- 
NADA. New Edition, Price One Shilling, with a Map. 


5. HINTS ON HEALTH, TEMPERANCE, and. 
MORALS. New Edition. Price One Shilling. s 


6, HINTS ON PLANTING, CATTLE, FISHERIES, 
&c. New Edition. Price One Shilling. 


7. MARTIN DOYLE’S WORKS collected, con- 
taining the Six preceding Works, bound up together, Six Shil- 
lings, cloth. 


8. ADDRESS TO LANDLORDS on the Improve- 


ment of their Tenantry, with Plans, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


“ Long lifeto MARTIN; he hasdone more for the Irish Poor by his 
HINTS, than all the Nobles of the land conld achieve, even with the 


Machinery of Agricultural Societics.”—Ludblin University Maguzine 
No. 3. 


The DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, pub- 
lished Monthly. Price 2s, 6d. 
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Purry, Jun. and Co.’s Books continued. 


No. L., for January, contains :— The Present Crisis, a Dialogue 
— Lines written on the Last Day of December—The Wanderer 
—Sony, ‘* Rest thee here”’—Barny ©’Reirdon the Navigator. 
Chap. 1. Outward Bound. By Samuel Lover, Esq. R.H.A., 
with an Etching—A Legend of Peru— Writers on Irish Charac- 
ter. Hylas—Theocritus. Idyllium X11J.—The Irish Bar as it 
Was, and as it Is—Tales of the Human Heart. No.1. Mary 
Gray and Bessy Bell—Tithes—Reminiscences— Perils of the 
Trish Poor—New Year’s Day, or our First Number. The Law 
School—The College Election—University Officers, &c. Royal 
Dublin Soclety— Royal Hibernian Academy— Royal Irish Aca- — 
demy— Zoological Society. Critical Notices of New Books. 

No. II. for February, contains :—A Brief Discourse on Gene. . 
ral Politics—The Irish Bench, Mr Justice Burton—A Coward 
by Profession—Greek Song—Barny O’Reirdon the Navigator. 
Chap. 2, Homeward Bound. By Samuel Lover, Esq. R.H. A.— 
Oberon to Titania—Folia Sibyllina— Application of Metaphysics 
to Scripture. No. 1—A Dream—Love and Loyalty; a Leaf 
from the Old Almanack. Chaps, 1 and 2—Lines on the Death 
of a Young Friend—A very New System of Education—Bion. 
Idylliam {1].—The Early Reformers, George Joye—Village 
Annals—Church and State—Bion. Idyllium 1I.—Circuit Notes 
—The Land of Dreams—Random Poetics, with an Original 
Letter from Sir Walter Scott— Whig Legislation— University 
Intelligence—Learned Societies. . 


No. III., for March, contains :—The Reformed Parliament 
and the King’s Speech— Political Astronomy— The Agricultural 
Labour Market viewed in Connexion with the Moral and Politi- 
cal State of the Peasantry— Reading for Honours— Ode to March 
- The Canadas and Emigration— Village Annals. Chap. 2— 
Folia Sibyllina, II.—Entomology, Love, and Loyalty. Chaps. 3 
and 4—Moschus. Idyllium I. Amor Fugitivus— Original Com- 
munication from Sir Walter Scott, relative to the Clan Graham 
— Lines on a River—-A Slave to his Child— University Intelli- 
gence-- Learned Societies—Critical Notices of Books. 
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Just published, 
By WAUGH ayp INNES, 
Booksellers to His Masxsty for Scotland, 


INQUIRIES Concerning the INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS, and the INVESTIGATION of 
TRUTH. By Jonn Asercnompizr, M.D. Fellow of the 

‘Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c., and First Phy- 
sician to his Majesty in Scotland. 8d edition, 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth, 


Also lately published, by the same Author, 
PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RE- 
SEARCHES on Diseases of the Brain and the Spinal Cord, 
Sve. Second Edition, 12s. bds. 


PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RE- 
SEARCHES on Diseases of the Stomach, and other Abdomi- 
nal Viscera, 8vv. Second Edition, 12s. bds. 


In 8vo, price 12s. in cloth, 
In a large type, on tine paper, and illustrated with many 
additional engravings, 
In 12mo, 7%. cloth, tenth edition, with engravings, &c., 
or without the Plates, 5s., 

The EVIDENCE of ‘the TRUTH of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION, derived from the literal fulfilment of 
Prophecy, particularly as illastrated by the History of the Jews, 
and by the Discoveries of recent Travellers. By the Rev. Arex- 
ANDER Keitx, minister of St Cyrus, Kincardineshire. 

The rapid and increasing demand for this celebrated work, of 
which the present is the ninth edition within a few years, is the 
best proof of its intrinsic value, and the Publishers have now 
much pleasure in announcing it as printed also in octavo, with 
further embellishments; and thus supplying a wish which has 
been for some time expressed, for having a’ separate edition in 
that form, as a Library volume. 


The YOUNG CHRISTIAN, or a Familiar Ilustra- 
tion of the Principles of Christian Duty. By Jacon Axsorz, 
Busten. In 12mo, 5s. elegantly done up in cloth. 

The PROGRESS of the REFORMATION in ENG- 
LAND, being the Third Volume of the Quarterly Series, illus- 
trative of the Progress of the Gospel. {8mo0, 3s. 6d. cloth, with 
Frontispiece of Canterbury Cathedral. | 

LIFE of REV. JAMES RENWICK. 18mo. By the 


Author of the “ Histery of the Covenanters.” 18mo, with 
Frontispiece, 2s. cloth, 
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Waugh and Innes’s Books continued. 
82mo, elegantly half-bound, Third Edition, 2s. 6d., 


CHRISTIAN POETRY, a New Selection, contain- 


ing the most distinguished Pieces that have recently appeared. 


LETTER on the PRINCIPLES of the CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, written by Hannan Srncvair, (eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart.) who died May 22, 
1818. Eighteenth Edition. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of 
Miss Sinclair, by the Rev. Lego KRicumonp. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Princess Victoria. 18mu, 2s. 6d. bds. 


CHARLIE SEYMOUR, or the GOOD AUNT and 
BAD AUNT. A Sunday Story. 18mo, neatly half-bound, 
3s. Coloured plate. 


Waugh and Innes have in the Press— : 


On the IMPROVEMENT of SOCIETY by the 
DIFFUSION of KNOWLEDGE. By Tuomas Dick, 
LL.D., author of the ** Philosophy of Religion,” the * Philoso- 
phy of a Future State,” the © Christian Philosopher,” &c. &c. 


The HISTORY of the SCOTTISH CHURCH, 
ROTTERDAM, to which are subjoined Notices of the other 
British Churches in the Netherlands, and a Brief View of the 
Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment, By the Rev. W. Sreven, 
A.M.,, Junior Minister of the Scottish Church, Rotterdam. 8vo. 


The First Volume of 


The HISTORY of the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
in LRELAND, from the Accession of James 1., with a Pre- 
liminary Sketch of the Progress of the Reformed Religion in 
Ireland, during the Sixteenth Century, By James Sraton 
Rei, D.D., minister of the Presbyterian Church, Carrickter- 
gus. 8vo. 


The NURSERY PLUTARCH. By the Author of 
“Charlie Seymour.” 18mu. 


Wauau and Innes, Edinburgh; W. Curry and Co., Dub- 
lin; and Wuittaxer aud Co., London. 
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BOOKS 


PRINTED FOR 
W. WHYTE anp Co., Booxsenters to Her Masesty, 
13, Grorcr Streer, Eninpuran. 


KEITH ON THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THIRD EDITION. 
Just published, 
' In two volumes 12mo, with Maps, price 10s. 6d. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, as denoted by the 
Fulfilment of Historical, Predictions, traced down from the 
Babylonish Captivity to the Present Time, with Military Maps 
by Marshal St Cyr, illustrative of Suwarrow’s Campaigns in 
Italy. By the Rev. AvexanpEer Kesru, Minister of St Cyrus, 
Author of the Evidence of Prophecy. 


*© We have seldom, if ever, met with a more desirable or trust.worthy 
help than the Work whose title-page we have transcribed at the com. 
mencement of this paper.......Wecan assure our readers they will not 
be. disappointed in their expectations, however high they may have been 
raised....... . We cannot too warmly recommend the work,""—Orthodox 
Presbyterian, No. 35. 

** We consider this work as one of the happlest specimens of the true 
mode of clucidating prophecy, and as fitted to form an appropriate cor- 
rection for that wild and reckless spirit which has but too generally 
prevailed among ‘ the students of prophecy.’........ In conclusion, we 
cordially recommend this work as a valuable addition to the helps for 
understanding prophecy; a subject cowie hourly in interest to the 
Christian, at the present momentous period, when every sign in the 
political and ecelesiastical world seems to indicate that the time is at 


hand. Blessed is he that is found watching.”—Christian Examiner, 
Sept. 1832, 


* 
Just published, in one volume 12mo, price 5s. 6d. boards, 
Third Edition, beautifully printed, 


PRAYERS for the USE of FAMILIES in Six Series, 
also with SACRAMENTAL and OCCASIONAL PRAY- 
ERS. By the Rev. C. Warson, Minister of Burntisland, 


«The volume now before ns is, in its strain, decidedly, and throughout 
evangelical. In its diction, we have the elegance of the man of litera: 
ture, united with the plainness and simplicity of the Bible Christian- 
We recommend the volume most earnestly to all who stand in need of 
such auxiliaries, as possessing superior value.”—Edinburgh Christian 
Zastructor. 

* The afflictive dispensation which suspended the personal efforts of 
the pious author, has been the means of furnishing to the public what 
we consider une of the best aids to famity devotion which has lately ap. 
peared. We heartily recommend the volume to public favour, and 
trust that its circulation may be commensurate with its worth.” —Zdin. 
burgh Literary Journal, 
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Whyte and Co.’s Books continued. 


Lately printed in 18mo, price 2s. by the same author, 


PRAYERS for YOUNG PERSONS, consisting of 
Two Series, and OCCASIONAL PRAYERS; also PRAYERS 
for YOUNG CHILDREN; PRAYERS for CHILDREN 
FROM EIGHT TO'TEN YEARS OF AGE; and THANKS. 
GIVINGS BEFORE AND AFTER MEAT. 


“ We conceive that parents cannot casily put any thing more valuable 
into the hands of their children ; and that children cannot easily find a 
book, the diligent study of which will so powerfully tend to awaken 
and strengthen in their souls those feelings and principles which it is 
most important both to their temporal and eternal welfare that they 
should possess,’ — Christian Instructor, Jan. 1832, New Series, No. 1. 


Just published, 
In 32mo, Third Edition, enlarged, price 2s. ; 


THOUGHTS on UNION with CHRIST, and ABI- 
DING IN HIM. By Sosturnrs. 


“ Our attention was first drawn to this work by its title, and after 
perusing it, we have been pleased as well as instructed......... It is the 
production of # person of cultivated and gifted mind, deeply impressed 
with the importance of Christian truth, and filled with a high sense of 
the great and glorious privileges of those who have embraced the gospel 
and are at peace with God; and as the production of such an author, 
we can recommend it to the attention of our readers,” Presbyterian 
htertem, No. 5. 

‘© We have read this work with unmingled pleasure...... The subject 
is one of the highest importance to Christians, and it is treated here 
with all the Scriptural simplicity and heavenly unction which such a 
subject requires....... We recommend an attentive perusal of the whole ° 
work to all who would ‘ grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ "—Presbyterian Magazine, No. 6. 


Lately published, 
In royal 18mo, price 3s. 6d. Fourth Edition, enlarged, 


HALDANE ON INSPIRATION; or the BOOKS 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS proved to be Canoni- 
cal, and their Verbal Inspiration Maintained and Established ; 
with an Account of the Introduction and Character of the Apo- 
crypha. By Roserr Hatpang, Esq. 

*’The number of editions through which this volume has already 
passed, indicates sufficiently the estimation in which it is held by the 

ublic. * * * The Author is right when he stutes that the subject 
ig one of the very highest importance, and perhaps he is right also in 
thinking that the exigencies of the time call for sucha publication. 
Upon the whole, if we may venture to judge from our own experience, 
we promise our readers much gratification from the perusal of this vg. 
juine, It i8 a well-written book upon a most importaat sebject."— 
Presbyterian Review, Noe, 5. 
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Whyte and Co.'s Books continued. 
Lately published, 
In 18mo, with Frontispiece, price 4s. neatly half-bound, 
or 45 6d. in Arabesque binding. 


The JUVENILE MANUAL OF INTERESTING, 
INSTRUCTIVE, and SERIOUS READING.—Extracted and 
Original. 

“ This handsome volume, so full of interesting narrative and instruc- 
tion, as well as entertaining information, has invariably a serious moral, 


aud inust be relished by the young, whose best interests it seeks affec- 
tlonately to promote. 


“We need not recommend this attractive and instructive little volume 
tou the young. Let any ove of them fairly get his hands upon it, and he 
will uot stop fill he has read it through; and will then turn back to re. 
read many of its nest engaging pages. And the beauty of all is, that no 
one will read it, without being the wiser and the better for it. Wehave 
never seen true Christian Instruction clothed ima more attractive dress, 
or in one more saited to interest the attention of the young, for whom 
it is intended.” —Christian Instructor, Jan. 1832, New Series, No. 1. 


Just published, 


In 18mo0, Second Edition, price 4s. 6d, with Frontispiece, in 
Arabesque binding, or 4s. neatly half-bound, 


The CABINET for YOUTH. By the Authors of 


the ‘* Odd Volume.” Containing Narratives, Sketches, &c. &c. 
for the Instruction and Amusement of the Young. 


The Authors of the Odd Volume are the Misses Porter of Scotland, 
If they have given the world nothing so spiritedly romantic as Thad. 
deus of Warsaw or the Scottish Chiefs, they have displayed in the Mil 
ler of Calder, and several other graphic Tales, an originality of genius 
_and a conception of character which the English ladies have never ex- 
hibited. * * * The book is a good one, and will be a popular one, 
ur we err greatly in our estimate of what young folks like to read, and 
what their guardians think it advisable to purchase for them.” —Zdin- 
burgh Observer. 


Just published, 


Elegantly bound in Arabesque binding, and with a finely 
Engraved Frontispiece, price 4s. 6d., 


The HAPPY WEEK; or, HOLYDAYS at BEECH- 
WOOD. By the Authors of the ‘‘ Odd Volume,” ‘* Cabinet 
for Youth,” &c. | 


 #¢ This book haa apparently been published to enable parents to be. 
stow a useful and an acceptable mark of approbation on those of their 
children who may deserve such a distinction pede tie fast approach. 
a holydays; and sure we are that * The Happy eek’ will be read 
with avidity by those of our yonng friends who may be 8o fortunate!as 
to obtain possession of it. We have ourselves read some of the stories 
with considerable pleasure. ‘The Large Nose’ is capital. * * *% 
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Whyte and Co.’s Books continued. 


‘The Lord’s Day, of course, forms ove day of ‘The Happy Week ;’ and 
we are glad to see that it was spent ina Christian manner. ® # # 
The contents of the book ure agreeably varied.”’—Christian Advocate, 
Dee. 17, 1882. ' 
Published in 18mo, price 2s. boards, 

SERMONS on HEARING THE WORD PREACH- 
ED. By Anprew Tuomson, D.D., late Minister of St George’s 
Church, Edinburgh. 


In 18mo, price Is. 6d. boards, 
The STRENGTH OF FAITH, in Three Sermons on 


Romans, iv. 20: ‘‘ He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief.” By the late Jonn Owen, D.D. 
Just published, 
In 18mo, handsomely done up in Arabesque binding, price 4s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES, 

MORNINGS WITH MAMMA; or, DIALOGUES 
on SCRIPTURE for Young Persons from Twelve to Fourteen 
Years of Age. 

* We can and do most cordially recommend this volume to the young, 
for they will understand it. Weas cordially recommend it to those who 
are young no longer, for they will find in it an amount of information 
which it 4s the lot of but few to possess; and should the writer be able 
to go on with such a commentary on ail the books of Scripture, we shall 
hold it to be, next to Henry’s, the best that we have ever met with.”’— 
Christian Instructor for January 1838. 

Lately published, 

In 4to, price 12s. half-bound, Maps, beautifully coloured, 

THE SCRIPTURE ATLAS; or, a Series of Maps, 
to Llustrate the OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, Drawn and 
Engraved from the best Authorities, Ancient and Modern. By 
Witwiam Murpny. 

Neatness, combined with cheapness, accuracy, and complete- 
ness, have been the objects aimed at in preparing this Work for 
the inspection of the public eye. On a reference to the Con- 
tents, it will be found that it contains not only a general Map of 
the Land of Palestine, and a Map of the journeyings of the Chil- 
dren of Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land, but also a dis- 
tinct Map of the lot of the inheritance of each of the tribes, after 
it had come into their possession, with other Maps and plans 
fitted to satisfy the most anxious and curious enquirer into the 
localities of the Scripture. And what, doubtless, willbe regard- 
ed as a peculiar and characteristic excellence of this Work is, 
the circumstance of the Scripture References being inserted in 
the body of each of the Maps, thereby giving, at a single glance, 
all the information that is sought or wanted. A Scripture Atlas 
must, therefore, be useful to every one who is anxioug to obtain 
an accurate knowledge of his Bible. 3 
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i nanan tka gm Pease tA REI RINET I tnt at ate' a! 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


ON SALE BY 


JOHN HAMILTON, 
ST ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH; 
SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL, LONDON ; 
_ And may be had of all Booksellers. 


THE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL 


AND HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


In one Vol. Royal Folio, half-bownd Russia, published at L.10, 
for L 6, 6s.—Single Numbers to complete Sets, 2s. 6d. each. 
The concluding Numbers are just published, containing Title- 


page, Indexes, and Tabular View of the Mountain Chains. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Subscribers who are in arrear, are requested to complete their 
eppies as soon as possible, as the whole Stock will shortly be 
made up into complete Sets, and no odd Numbers can then be 
supplied. 

This Work has been got up with the greatest care and atten- 
tion to accuracy, and the Proprietor can confidently recommend 
it as the most complete and valuable Work of the kind yet pub- 
lished. : 


LIZARS'S SYSTEM OF ANATOMICAL 
PLATES, 
In one Volume Folio, with Descriptive Letterpress in one 
Volume 8vo, 


Coloured Plates, published at L.12, 12s. for L.6, 6s. 
Plain Plates, published at L.7, 78. for L,4, 4s, 


A few odd Numbers, to complete Sets, may yet be had. Co- 
loured Numbers, 15s.; Plain, 7s. 6d. 


This Work consists of upwards of One Hundred Folio Plates, 
engraved in the first style of the art, from Drawings made from 
Dissections by the Author ; in which every point in Anatomy 
which has relation to Physiology, Pathology, or the operations 
of Surgery, is minutely and faithfully displayed. — 7 

It has been favourably noticed by almost every Medical Jour- 
nal, both in this country, on the Continent, and in the United 
States of America, and recommended by almost every Profes- 
sor, and by the Commissioners of the Army and Navy Medical 
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Boards, as a Work which no Medical Student or Practitioner 
should be without. | 

LIZARS’ VIEWS of EDINBURGH, from Drawings 
by Ewsink, with Historical Sketch of the City, royal quarto, 
half-bound morocco, published at L.4, 4s. for L.2, 2s. 

Folio, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates on India Paper, half-bound morocco, published at L.8, 
8s. for L.3, 3s. 

EDINBURGH DELINEATED ; comprising Fifty 
Views of the Principal Public. Buildings, Streets, and Pictu- 
resque Scenery of the Scottish Metropolis, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price only 15s. 

Just published, in one volume, 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
With a Portrait of the Rev. Principal Baird, 


THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. 


Containing Seventy-five Se-mons and Addresses, by the most 
Eminent Scottish Divines of the present day. 
Joun Hamitron, St Andrew’s Street, Edinburgh ; Simpxin 
and a London; and W. Curry, junior, and Co., 
Dublin. 
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TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS for this 


Magazine should be sent to the Publisher at Edinburgh, or to 
Messrs Simpxin and Marsuart, London, by the 15th of the 
month, to be in time for the next number. 

No better vehicle can be found than Tait’s Edinburgh Maga. 
sine, for any Advertisements intended to be extensively made 
known in Scotland and the north of England. Besides a large 
private circulation, the Magazine goes tu almost every Circula- 
ting Library, Reading Room, and Book Club throughout that 
part of Britain. In tutal sale, Tatt'’s Edinburgh Magazine ranks 
next to Blackwood and the New Monthly Magazine, among the 
numerous monthly periodicals of the day. Jn Scotland, the 
Publisher has. reason to believe the sale of Tail’s Mazazine is 
equal to that of either Blackwood or the Edinburgh Review. 

Indeed, the reception which this Magazine has met with from 
the public, has been favourable beyond all precedent, There 
has been no instance of a Monthly Periodical attaining the same 
extent of popularity in so short atime. With much pride, the 
Conductors of this Magazine acknowledge, that the: #avour 
which it has found with the public has been owing to the Maga- 
zine having been made the monthly organ of the distigguished 
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political writers who advocate the cause of the People, indepen- 
dently of party. These writers the public has had the diserimi- 
nation to recognise, as the ablest and most noble-minded of the 
present day, Besides the highly distinguished writers to whom 
allusion has been made, a host of generous young spirits, Eng - 
lish and Irish, as well as Scottish, have been attracted to this 
Magazine by their regard for its principles, and have, by their 
talents in various departments, contributed to make it, what the 
public press has been pleased to call it, one of the very best 
periodicals of the day. 


NOTICES OF NO. X. FOR JANUARY. 

When Tait started he had many obstacles to contend with, bat he 
has nobly overcome them. The newspapers welcomed him with a ge- 
nerosity and unanimity that did them honour; but the fry of our small 
potiticians and city crities declared that he would wot do, The cure for 
this has been his continued and undoubted excellence, The names of 
some of his writers have also been made known to the public; and the 
public has recognised in them several of our ablest and most honest eco. 
Nnomists and statesmen. A new periodical, of a better spirit than any 
other in the Jand, has now taken a high and indisputable place amidst 
our literature. There is a terrible paper on the character of Sir Robert 
Peel in this number—terrible because Tron.’ —Fife Herald, 

** A work which is supported by the ablest writers of our day, and 
devoted to the promotion of the best interests of the nation. Tait has 
the merit of truckling to no party. His party is that of the people ; and 
hia Magazine is decidedly the most able, bold, and indepeudent of the 
Monthly periodicals.”"—Dundee Chronicle. 

* Tait’s Magazine has now taken deep root in the literature of our 
country.” —Gilasgow. Liberator. 

- © "Those who do net agree with Tait, in his political opinions, cannot 
fail to admire his fine bold style. There is no shilly.shallying in his 
straightforward and vigorous pages.”’—Cumberland Pacquet ; « Tory. 

“This Northern Luminary, the fearless advocate and enforcer of the 
rights of the people, and of those principles which can alone produce 
good and cheap government, we do not hesitate to pronounce the pre- 
- Inier in the cabinet of liberal magazines.”’—Bulton Chronicle. 

** The January number of this admirably conducted periodica) is a 
gem of the first water. | We pronounce it as of the first class; and are 
glad to perceive, by its increasing circulation, that the public appreciate 
and reward its exertions.”—Dublin Comet. 

* We have not lately paid so much attention to this excellent Maga- 
sine as we ought. Circumstances have prevented us from bestowing 
upon it that notice which its talent and its fearless honesty deserve, It 
is assentially the People’s Magazine. In achieving the victory of Re- 
form, Tait bore a conspicuvus part. In muking that victory useful to 
the people, (for the real work is only about to commence,) we connt 
upon hin as asafe and sure ally. Honour and success to him,.”—-Car. 
lisle Journal. o Fn 

-** A capital namber this. Mr Tait’s contributors are a canny crew, 
‘who use straightforward language ; honest men, no doubt, though they 
go too far for us.. There is a piece of Irish extravagauce, called * Cabin 

onversazione,’ that is racy, ike the taste of Glenlivet or Innishowen,” 
- Derbyshire Courierma Liberal Tory. 
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* This periodical has reached a degree of popularity which even its 
best friends could not have anticipated. Short as has been its career, it 
now stands at the head of our perjodical literature,’’—Blackburn Gaz. 

* Tait begins the year 1833 admirably. His January number is one 
of the best that has yet been published. It contains three or four ar- 
ticles of sterling worth, and some of a deeply attractive and fascinating 
veharacter. Among the latter is ‘ Love at Colin. Maillard,’ one of the 

very sweetest tales we ever read. ”’—Lancaster Herald. 

* The article, ‘ High Living and Mean Thinking,’ deserves the most 
serious consideration which those calling themselves the ‘Upper Classes’ 
are capable of hestowing.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 

“ Tait’s Magazine for this month is an excellent one. How severe, 
but how true, is that little paper, ‘ High Living and Mean Thinking,’ 
Part of the article, ‘ Public Expenditure,’ should be priuted on a slip, 
and pasted over the fireside of every man in the kingdom.”—Glasgow 
Free Press. 

*“ The politics of the Irish Monthly Magazine are marked by a devo. 
tion to principle, and a love of truth, of which there were no examples 
in publications of this class before the first number of Tait’s Magazine,” 
— Manchester Advertiser. 

“« Tait’s Monthly Register continues to be a perfect model, both for 
nentness and utility, to other periodicals.” —ZJnverness Courier. 

** This is a very clever number, and its narratives, criticisms, general 
essays, and political disquisitions are, for the most part, exceedingly 
able. Miss Martineau’s article on ‘The Achievements of the Genius of 
Scott’ is the best in the number. ‘Tait still possesses his clever Irish 
story-teller. Another clear and powerful paper is on ‘ The Currency 
Juggle.’ Alively and pleasant article by Leigh Hunt, is entitled ‘ The 
Wishing Cap.’ ’—Leeds Mercury. 

** Tait’s Magazine for January contains several papers of great inte- 
rest.” Waterford Chronicle. 

‘© There is always a great variety, both in style and matter, in this 
opular periodical. While abjuring its opinion in certain matters, we 
rave never hesitated to commend it for its talent, spirit, and indepen. * 

dence, The poetry of Tait has been always of a superior description,”— 
Aberdeen Journal—a Liberal Tory. "y 

* The tenth number of this periodical is distinguished by the same 
useful instruction, comprehensive views, and honest popular polities, 
which have rendered it an influential and prosperous public organ,” 
Dublin Morning Register, 

“ Tait opens this month with a powerful article on the political mo. 
rality of modern statesmen. We eeruceey recommend the Magazine, 
und the perusal of the article, ‘ The Working of the Bill,’ to all our 
readers.’'—Sheffield Iris. 7 a. 

“© This is tha, best number, in every respect, we have seen of this Ma- 
sazine. Sir Robert Pee) is the snbject of the first article, and a more 

een, caustic, unsparing analysis of public character never was at- 
tempted. ‘The Wishing Cap,’ from the pen of Leigh Hunt, is aprightly 
and ingenious, ‘The Achievements of the Genius of Scott,’ by Miss 
Martineau, is the finest compliment that has yet been paid to the me. 
ynory of this illustrious author. Asa piece of deep, thoughtful, eloquent: 
Syahieea we have met with-nothing like it in any of the magazines for 
years,” Swits i 

“ Mr G. 1 wadna gie Tait for ony half dozen o’ the others, put the. 
gether, Independent of the talent, look at the honesty andthe prin- 
eiple he maintains.— Mr S§ Tait certainly has obtained a high reputation, 
though not higher than his labours merit,”"=—Berwieck Advertiser. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE STUDY OF PERSPECTIVE, 
Elucidated by Easy and Familiar Examples 


in Question and Answer, 


So as to-enable the Students of Drawing to apply the principles 
of the Science with facility to Sketching from Nature. 
By STEPHEN HUMBLE, 
Teacher of Landscape and Perspective Drawing to the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. 
Quarto, illustrated with Seventeen Copperplates. 
‘ Price 7s. 
Published by Avex. Hrxz, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh; and 
R, Ackermann, Strand, London. 


Bo ae ‘ . C) 

‘Eetracts from Literary Notices of Mr Humble's Work :— 

“ This is among the best works on this subject we have seen, is ex- 
pressed inclear and distinct terms, and all extraneous matter kept out, 
the examples carefully selected, and illustrated by numerous engravings, 
of which, for clearness and beauty of execution, we can hardly speak 
in terms of too high approbation. Altogether, this is quite sucha work 
ay Was wanted.”—Hdinburgh Evening Post, Oct. 8, 1831. 

«© We know of no treatise better qualified for the foes artist or ama. 
teur than the work now before us.’—Edinburgh Literary Journal, 
Oct. 22, 1831. | 

““ We recommend this little nnassuming treatise to teachers of draw- 
ing, who would find their labours abridged by adopting it as a class- 
book.”—New North Briton, Oct 26, 1831. 

“ Mr Humble gradually leads his pupils to higher degreea of know- 
ledge in such a simplified and perspicuous manner ag cannot fail to faci- 
litate the labour of the student.”’—LEdinburgh Observer, Oct. 98, 1831. 

“ We have greut pleasure in recommending this work as a text-book 
to the student and teacher ; for, besides being of great practical utility, 
it is got up in a handsome manner, and at a very moderate price.”’— 

Weekly Journal, Nov. 23, 1831. 

“To all who use the crayon, the pencil, or the easle, we would re. 

commend the study of Mr Humble’s work.”’—Scotsman, Dec. 14, 1831. 


MR HUMBLWP’S CLASSES 


¥or Young Ladies ‘and Gentlemen, for Instruction in all the 
various branches of Drawine and Paintine, opened early in 
September, and continue open until August in each year. 

7 ‘Terms moderate. 


Co Avbertisers. 


THE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY 


being a Publication of a new, highly ornamental, 
and interesting character, it is hoped will have a 
wide circulation, more particularly when its cheap- 
ness is considered. The orders already received 
from all parts of the kingdom, hold out to the Pro- 
prietors the best earnest of this hope. They,-there- 
fore, respectfully call the attention of the Trade to 
it, as a valuable medium of Advertising all Works 
of a Literary or Scientific description, but especially 
those upon Natural History. 


Advertisements are inserted on the following 


Terms :— 
Advertisements not exceeding 15 lines, . L.0 10 6 
Per line beyond 15, . . . .... . 0 0 6 
One Pages: (6.0 ie ce ee ae wt eS 110 0 


Bills stitched into the Naturalist’s Library at 
L.2, 2s. not exceeding sixteen pages. 


Advertisements and Bills to be left with Measrs 
Loneman, ReEEs, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
Loneman, London; Wm. Curry, Jun. and Cv. 
Dublin; or W. H. Lizars, Edinbur zh. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


ADAM BLACK, EDINBURGH; AND 
LONGMAN & CO. LONDON. 


In Quarterly Numbers, price 7s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
| JOURNAL, 
CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR JAMESON. 


No. X XVII. for November 1832, to January 1833, is just 
published, illustrated with Three Engravings. 


‘I'he present Nuniber contains, among a variety of interesting Articles, 
Scoresby (Rev. Wm.) on the Deviation of the Compass.—On the 
Physical Structure of the Site of Rome.—Stanley’s (Rev. Ed.) Me- 
moir on a Cave in Cefn, Denbighshire.—Baron L. Von Buch on the 
Silicification of Organic Badies.—Series of experiments on the 
quantity of food taken by a person in health, compared with the 
quantity of the different secretions during the same period; with 
chemical remarks on the several articles. By John Dalton, F. R. 8. 
—On the Frontal Sinus. By Thomas Stone, M. D.—On the Ignis 
Fatuus, Falling Stars, and Thunder Storms. By L. Blesson, Ma. 
jor of Engineers, Berlin—Captain Alexander on the Pitch Lake 
ot Trinidad.—Faber on Northern Birds.—Sketch of the Life of 
Professor Heeren of Gottingen.—On the Malaria of the Campagna 
di Roma.—On the relation which subsists between a Machine and 
its Model. By Ed. Sang, teacher of mathematics.—On Fossil Woods 
from Newcastle. By W. Nicol, Esq.—On the Conifers: of Australia. 
By D. Don, Esq. F. L.§.—On Naval Tactics. By Major-Gen. Sir 
Howard Douglas.—Description of New or Rare Plants, which have 
lately flowered in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. By Professor 
Graham.—Celestial Phenomena. By Mr Geo. Innes, Aberdeen. 


The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal is now the only Journal 
of Science published out of London. Its great object has been to ex. 
hibit the progress of discovery in Natural Philosophy, Geology, Che- 
mistry, Natural History, Comparative Anatomy, Practical Mecha- 
nics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, Antiquities, and the Fine and 
Useful Arts: and the publishers appeal, with confidence, to the Num. 
bers of the last six years, as affurding the most convincing evidence 
that this object has been kept steadily in view, and accomplished, they 
trust, in a manner creditable to dll concerned. : 


It may be added, that the Editor’s intercourse with the most emi. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY ADAM BLACK, EDINBURGH. 





In a few days will be published, Vol. IX. Part I. of 
MALTE-BRUN’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


CONTAINING THE DESCRIPTION OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
' AND IRELAND, WITH A COPIOUS GENERAL INDEX. 


The present Volume, which concludes the Work, has been almost 
entirely rewritten for the English edition, on a scale commensurate 
with the importance which the English reader attaches to the geogra- 
phy of his own country. 

The Index is so constructed as to be a complete table of reference 
to the book, at the same time that it forms an extensive and useful 
Gazetteer. _ 

“ We think the translators of M. ManitrE-Bruy’s Geography have 
done good service to the public, by rendering so valuable a work acces- 
sible to the English reader. If the part which is to treat of the United 
Kingdom be as well executed as that which treats of the United States 
of America, it will do something to supply one of the greatest desidera- 


tums in British Literature—a tolerable account of the British Domi- 
nions.”—-Edinburgh Review, No. 97. 


“ M. Marre-Brun is probanly known to most of our readers us the 
author of a systematic work on Geography ; he is, besides, the Editor of 
a periodical digest under the title of “* Nouvelles Annales des de dnd de 
la Geographie et de ' Histoire ;” the first is as much superior to the com- 
pilations of our Guthries and Pinkertons, as the other is to the garbled 
productions of our Truslers and Mavors.”—Quarterly Review, No. 52. 


** Infinitely superior to any thing of its class which has ever appear- 
ed.” —Literary Gazette, No. 405. . 


Also preparing for Publication, 
In one very thick Volume 8vo, 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF MALTE-BRUN’S 


SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Compiled from the original Work, as well as from the French Abridg- 
ment and English Translation, with a careful comparison of later au- 
thorities ; containing numerous Tables of Population and Statistics ; 
together with much important information of a date subsequent to the 
publication of the French editions. To which will be added, a copious 
Index of thg Countries, Town, and Miscellaneous Information con- 
tained in the body of the work, affording that facility for reference, 
which forms the chief recommendation of a Gazetteer. 
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In One Thick Volume 8vo, Price 20s. 


A SYSTEM OF MATERIA MEDICA AND 
PHARMACY, 


Including Translations of the Edinburgh, London, and 
Dublin Pharmacopwias ; 
By the late JOHN MURRAY, M.D. &c. &c. 
SIXTH EDITION, 
Adapted to the present state of Chemical and Medical 
Science ; 


By JOHN MURRAY, M. D. 


Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Lecturer 
on Chemistry, Member, and formerly President of the 
Royal Physical Society, &c. &c. 


MEMOIRS OF THE WERNERIAN NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Vol. IV. Part I. to Vol. V. Part IT. price 10s. 6d. each Part. 
Vol. VI. Price 18s. With Six Engravings. 


In One Thick Volume 8vo, Price 24s. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By ANDREW FYFE, M. D. F.R.S.E. 
&ec. &e. 
SECOND EDITION, 
Comprehending all the recent Discoveries. 
“ It is unnecessary for us to dwell on the merits of this valuable work ; 
they have been stamped by the universal apuroraren of all who have 


perused it. Tothe Student in Chemistry, and, we may add in Medicine, 
it will prove an acquisition of the highest value.”—Johnson’s Journal. 





PURKS PUBLISHED BY ADAM BLACK, EDINBURGH. 


Published this Day, 
PART XXXVI. Price 6s. 
AND 
VOL. VI. PART II. Price 18s. 
OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 





The present Half Volume contains, among other interesting and 
important articles and treatises, CHEMISTRY, by Dr Tuomas 
Tuomson, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow.— 
CHESS, by James Donaupson, Ksq.—CHILI, by Joun Gituis, 
M.D.—CHINA, by Joun Barrow, Esq. F.R.S., one of the Seerc- 
tarics to the Admiralty —CHIVALRY, by Sir Watrer Scortr.— 
CHROMATICS, by Tuomas Younc, M.1), F.R.S. late Secretary 
to the Board of Longitude. —CHRONOLOGY, by Tuomas Gat- 
Loway, Ksq. Professor of Mathematics in the Royal College at Sand- 
hurst.—CIVIE LAW, by Davin Irvine, LL. D—CLIMATE, by 
Sir Joun Lest, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 


The EncycLrorazpr4 Britannica forms a Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature, on the most improved and comprehensive plan. 1t was 
the first work of the class which aspired to embrace all the departments 
of human knowledge ; and the superiority of its,.method, as well as the 
general merit of its execution, have obtained for it a larger share of suc- 
cess and approbation than ever attended any similar undertaking. It has 
been the leading object of its conductors to combine abstract with prac- 
tical, and solid with pleasing information, in such proportions as would 
be most useful and most acceptable to the public—to duliver the truths of 
science in the most accurate and niteligible form, and, ut the same time, 
to pay due attention to those branches of knowledge which, though not 
admitting of a scientific shape, are yet deservedly popular, and have a 

owerful influence on the taste, habits, and character of the individual— 
in a word, to render the Work at oncea Re path of Science, a copious 
Abstract of Literature and Philosophy, and a book of Universal Refer- 
ence. Of their success in carrying this plan into execution, it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. The publication of Six Eptrions with succesnive 
improvements, and the sale of upwards of Thirty Thousand Copies, atford 
unequivocal proofs of the high estimation in which the work has been held. 

The SEVENTH EpiTrrIon, now in course of publication, has received a 
variety of entirely new treatises, besides many important corrections and 
improvements. In the execution of these, the Ep1ror onjoys the assist- 
ance of the eminent Literary and Scientific men whose labours reflected 
so high a lustre on the late SuppLEMENT ; and he has also secured the 
co-operation of many other distinguished authors who had not before con- 
tributed to the Work. The Proprietors therefore feel assured, that the 

resent Eprrion of the ENcycLop#pta Briranntica will form the most 
valuable Digest of Human Knowledge that has yet appeared in Britain, in 
the convenient form of a Dictionary. 


